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Phase I of the project Involved the development of a pro-am plan-* 
nlng guide for coununlty colleges and other Interested; Institutions for ., 
the planning, and ioqplementation of effective educational Pfogr^ams for 
elders. The resulting manuscript, Comnunity Colleges IRespon^ to Elders: 
A Sourcebook for Program, Development , is enclosed (see Attachment A) . 
In capsule, the sourcebook contains the following information: 

* An examination of the changes in the nature of^ the^ 

f older adult population and the Impact^of'these dKanges 

* 'on the educational needs bt elders* 

^ ^* An anailysis^ of the capability and potential of edu- 

cation. In general, and community colleges in parti-* 

/ . • " 

\ cular, to meet these changing needs. ' 

* A Estate of the art**' report on current comi^hinity col- , 
lege programs for elders including two .case studies 

of exen^lary programs. . 
^ An inclusive models of educational program development 

for elders providing specific guidelines on needs^ 

assessment, outreach and recruitment, selection of 
program content, : maximization of resources, and funding. 

* Sample core curri^culums in five specially delineated ^ 
program areas for elders. 

* An appendix contain^ additional case studies, perti- 
nent resources and contacts, an annotated biliography 
and a listing of conmmlty colleges surveyed. 



* ' The.preparitlon of the sdurcebook was based on« Infonna^lon gained 
.through the following procedures!: 

*IA- telephone -survey of: 1^0 coioaiuxiity col^ge- deans 
of continuing education and comnunity services or 
'other appropriate college administrator Sv The sanq>le 
*vas chosen to include 100 colleges that, had special . . ' 

pij^bgrams for elders and 50 that offered no such pro-. 

* ' ' - • ** 

grains (see Attachments B and C for samp 1^ cover letter 
• . ' .1 , • » 

and ^questionnaire and' a detailed explanation of siirvey 

methodology). 

Three site visits to selected community colleges with pro- 
grains identified as particularly effective or vorthy of study. 
^'A caa^Tfiheneive review of the literature on educational pro- . 
\ ' grains* for elders including special needs and desires of elders'" 
as well as special problems encountered in developing and 
' *isq>lementing programs for this group. 

* Input from an advisory^^panel consisting of elders^jcom-> 
munity college administrators^ and experts in education 



and gerontology (see Attachment D for advisory panel members) • 
There are two major findings from Phase I of this project: 
1«) There exists a widespread demand for practical guidelines and infor 
motion on educational program deVelopment^or elders. In surveying admini- 
strators across the country, a great many requests for further information . 
on program development for elders were encountered. Although relatively 
few colleges have developed speciafFprograms for elders, there is a growing 
interest in serving this population for both philosophical and financial 
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reasons. Yet, a large majority of administrators surveyed felt that one 
* of the greatest obstacles to program development was their lack of know«* 
ladge of the educatioxial needs and desires of elders as veil as of tech- 
niques for planning, inqplementing and funding programs. Many commented 
that XDOst of the available information was too theoretical and failed to 
combine an understanding of elders* needs with a comprehension of the 
practical problems ifaced in educational administration. Administrators 
-were most often interested in knowing what q^her comaiunity colleges were 
doing for and with elders and what techniques of program ^development had , 
actuality worked well. One sidelight of this survey was that the project 
staff often served as an informal information and referral service J>yjput-_, 
ting college admini^rators in contact^ with others in their geographic <> , 
areas who mig^t be helpful in program development; Overall, the desire 
for practical information was widespread. 

2.) A process of program development which has^ lead to st^ccessful 
, programs and which is capable of replication (with modifications fbr indi- 
yidual coUege and coninunity characteristics) was identified and described. 
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In analyzing the survey results, the literature and other information, tl^e 



]|>roject staff- found that programs considered successful (i.e. used by elders 
and rated as effective through informal or formal evaluations done by college 
administrators) varied with regard to program content. Yet, although content 
differed, almost all of these programs en^lpyed a similar inclusive process' 
of program development. That is, these successful programs followed certain 
Identifiable steps in program planning and Implementation which involved 
elders in active roles as initiators, planners, organizers and instructors, 
rather than only as students. The project staff found that elders* involvement- 
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In the process of program development is crucial and as ijuportant as 

.1 ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

the resulting program content. The Inclusive model of program development , 

V • *■ • • . . ; 

presented in the- sourcebook Is based on this .finding. 

Phasfe II: Dissemination Conference 

1/15/75 - 4/15/75 - - - ' _ ^ 

Phase II Involved the development of a conference for connnmlty college 

administrators In the. Northeast reglon for the purpose of disseminating Infor- 

matlon in the . sourcebook. The Conference was planned to best meet the 

Information needs of administrators as evidenced in Phase I." The tesultlng 

design was for a small. Informal working conference bringing together fifty- 

Vtwo (52) a'dmi^st^ators and focused around problem solving workshops. The ^. 

^irpose Vf the workshops was to assist administrators in understanding and 

abtualiy gtiippling with the practical issues' faced in planning and Inplementing 

programs for elders. In particular the workshops were structured to provide 

Insist into the Inclusive process of program d«velopment and to cover such 

areas as. needs' assessment, outr^ch and' recruitment, program content, maxl- ' 

mixing resources, and funding. In order to provide special assistance and 

•eiiiettlse, selected resource people were invited. This group included four ' 

coDBKmity. college administrators from across the country who had developed 

ekeaqtliry prpgrams for . elders and a program specialist from the American 

Association of Conwunity and Junior Colleges. These resource people parti- 

'cipated in each of the workshops on a previously arranged rotation schedule" 

i^nd inade themjelves available for informal discussions and questions during 

free periods of the conference* 

Ijhm development of the conference im» ape^iithed through a gubcontrect 
vltb Middlesex Connunity College in Bedford,* Mattachutetta. The Massachubetts 
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Board of Regional Conminlty Colleges also siqpported the , conference, and 
selected Deans of Continuing Ediicatlo]^ at other Hassachusetts canoimity 
.colleges attended a special training sessloti at^d served as workshop leaders « 
All conference participants were provided with background materials Including 
a copy of the sourcebook, an agenda, a statement on. the history and goals of 
^e Conference, background Information on conference planners and resource ' 
l^eople, lists of conference participants arranged both alphabetically and 
by workshop assignments, problem , solving exercises, and a checklist providing 
information on programs for elders in cooaunlty college in the Northeast* 
This latter checklist was a canpilation of information gathered from responses 
to a special questionnaire Included in the initial conference invitation, (see^ ' 
Attachment E for sluoplea of materials provided to conference patticlpant8>« 



The Conference, "Education for a New Age: Flamiing. for Bidders in Com- 



muriity Colleges, " was EeldHn Boston on ApriJ 10 and 11, 1975* \ There were 68 



1 

participants (administrators plus elders, students and oth<?r Interested persons) 
who were divided into five workshops. /Reactions to the conference were pro- 
vided both orally and in written form at the closing general session. Overall, 
the reactions were favorable* Following is an evaluation of both conference 
acc0iq>llshment8 and shortcomings based upon participants* reactions and 
project staff's analysis:^ 

1« The conference provided an -information base* . for many 
administrators on the growing educational needs of elders 
' ' and the kinds of options and inno^tions that education 

can provide both now and in the ^cure. As such, it served ^ - 
as an encburagcnent. to develop programs where none exist 
and as an inducement to expand. existing programs* 

. / ' \ ■ 



The conference provided practical "how to'* information 
on program development and iB?)lementation. Connninity 
college administrators without special programs for 
elders felt better prepared to begin development and 
those with programs f eit they had new Information to 
meet particular problem areas* 

A more positive view of elders and their c^abiaities 
and potentials as allies in program development was 
a r^rted result of the conference* Many admini- 
strators mentioned intent to use elders more actiyely^ 
as resources rather than sln?>ly as clients in education 
programs* ^ / . 

The conference provided an opportunity for community 
college adminlstrato/s to pool ideas and share experi- 
ences with other administrators in similar positions* 
Throughout the survey conducted in Phas^ I|' cowmmity 
college^dministrators expressed the desire to hear how 
others had actually developed programs and for many 
participants this provedHto be cfne'orthe most valuable 
aspects of the conference* Besides providing information 
oi other programs and 'positive reinforcement for program- 
deyelapment» such contacts can also have the inbre far 
reaching effect of laying a base for future coordination 
, and for a regional information network on commmlty col- 
lege programs for elders* 



5« The Conference highlighted the aourcebook and provided 
- , information as to its intent and uaage. 
^ ' Some specific actions in program planning for elders havi' been initialed 
as a result of this Conference. The President of Middlesex Comnunlty College^ 
the co«*spon^or of the conference, has called in the project staff to provide ^ 
consultation and assistance in working to obtain resources for mo;re innovative 
programs for elders at the college* The Massachusetts Board of Regional Coin<» 
munity Colleges has also proposed that the project staff vork to develop a 

, consortium of Massachusetts comnunlty colleges to maximize educational resources 
for serving the State's elders. At the Conference, the Massachusetts SecW^ary 
of Educational Affalirs unveiled his intentions to develop a^state^plan to 
Insure exianded.educatioxml opportunities for eldersL Eastfield Conmunlt 
College ii Mesqulte, Texas also sent a. representative to the Conferenoe^nd 
expressed^ the desire to vork with the project staff In further developing^ ; 
programs currently. in the planning stage. * ^ 

The Conference metfiod of dissemination proved to have several short- 
comings and was unable to meet certain needs« The majority of critical 

j^OTomieinJtJL^ vehicle to~prdvlde ~ 

some of the specific kinds of technical assistance that .many colleges, particu-* 
lariy those wilthout existing prpgrams for elders, face. . While these parti«» 
cipants felt that they gained Information and guidance from the Conference,. 

I they also felt a conference structure could not provide some of the in»depth 
direct assistance they needed* for examele, one administrator wantejl direct 
assistance on a specin.c problem with recruitment, and several colleges 
needed guidance in obtaining initial funding and seed money for programs* 
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III, Conclusions *ai Reconmendatlons 

The survey conducted in Phase I documented an increasing interest on 
the part of both el^rs atfd commmlty colleges in. the developiuent of educational 
programs for this group. The majority of today's elders are an active, healthy, 
experienced group of people vho face an excess of time and an absence of well- 
developed options that provide met ilngful involvement for this time. As the 
sourcebook Indicates, the need to develop new options and roles and- to plan 
qreAtively for this i)eripd of life will becoipe more pressing in the future 
Sim e. elders represent the fastest growing segment of the population. Com- 
•munlty colleges, with their mandate for embracing the educational needs- of 
the. whole comnduiity, are particularly appropriate envirooKints for developing 
progrLs to . meet elders' needs. ^Of «d.8tlng educational; ihstitutlonsi com- 
munitji ccUegejB have evidenced 



the most flexibility with regard to program 
conteni, styles of teaching, tJse of off campus facilities, and outreach 



and tiecrult3D6nt efforts. 



The\ survey in Phase I showed that one of the greatest obstacles to 

- \ - - . - - « 

program development for elders, as perceived by commmlty college admini- 
strators, was the lack of knowledge and information on techniques of plan- 
ning and Implementing progranjs for this population. The sourcebook deve- 
loped as part of the project provides basic practical guidelines which can 
be of assistance In closing this information gap. In .particular, the inclusive 



process of development outlined in the sourcebook can be adapted wlth>oma 
individual modlWcations to fit the needs of comaunity colleges in a variety 
of different settings and with very different elderly popuUtions. Yet, the 
sourcebook, by Its 'very nature, can only present a general model and cannot 
possibly deal with; the ntyrlad of tpecifics and individual problems that 
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arlsejdn program developgient. Cqn8equently,_the sourcebook can be most 
effective vheti suppleaented by nore'^direct dissemination modes incliiding use 
of demonstration .site" training programs, direct technical assistauce, 
and further regional seminars and conferences. » 

' More specifically; in order to build the/capabtJities of cobBunity 
colleges nationwide to develop and linplement programs for elders, it is 
recoonended that regional Jqaonstration sites - be selected and developed. 
These sites vould^have the following ' functions: 

■ ' * To serve^ as model programs both in general for their own 

^ ^ . \- • / , ^ 

regions and, in some specific aspects, for the country as \ 

;^ a whole, y • * f " . * | 

* TO serve/as on-going regional centers for disscmipation, of / 
infbntotion to other coiamxnity colleges through the development of 
conferences, workshoi^s and printed materials. * 

* To develop the capability to "provide direct technical assistance^ 
and training to other colleges in the region in order to encourage 
replication and expansion of existing elderly programs • v 

* To serve as laborat' ^ries for continued educational innovation 
tfid the creative ei^loration of new options for elders. 

: - • :• ^, ■ ■ 
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chapter 1 
Introduction . 

• • ( . 

Even a cursory look at the statistics on aging indicates the 
treaendous growth that can be anticipated in that age group over 
the next few years. While today there are about 23,000,000 or 
slightly over 10 per cent of the population who are 65^ by the 
year 2000 this figure will reach nearly 30,000,000 people.-!- 

As medical technology- advances, elders, as a grouj?, will • 
remain healthier longer, and fewer will be handicapped with chronic • 
medical problems. Today 95 per cent of those 65 and over live out- 
side of institutions and only 20 per cent of those ha\fe any inter- 
ference with their mobility.^ There is no reason to believe that 
y this will not be reduced even further in succeeding years. 

Also, as people 4re retired earlier (as appears to be the 
trend), people at 55 or even 50 will face problems of p.ei sure time 
now faced by people of 60 or 65> i 

" ■ ' • ■ • " I 

But the most significant question to ask about the elders, of 
- the future is, will they (we?) age the same way as pdst elders 
vis-a-vis society? Hopefully not.^ Growing old w41 If take on new 
meaning. It will be regarded as ushering in a new s^ge of living, 
one of activity and involvement rather than of passijvity and detach- 
ment. ; I ■ .. . 

The elders of the future will probably be less willing to sit 
back and take a passive role. 4Phey will.be seeking [new uses for 
their time to make their lives more meaningful. They will be more 
politically active and more involved in the af fairsf of the commun- 
ity. It is unlikely that they. will be as satisfied only with 
nature trips, bingo, or' artsy-cfaftsy activities. 

Today's middle-aged and youth will approach the last part of 
•their lives healthier, bettei educated, and more pbliticaily aware 
and better prepared for ' retirement than has been the case in the 
\past, and chances are that they will live longer. Bernice Neugarten 
uses the term "young-old" 3 to describe those bets^een the ages of 
S5 and 75 years. She stated that what this group /will want xn the 
future is likely to be "a Wide range of options and opportunities, 

— — - > ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1. U.S. Department of Hea^lth, Education an^ Welfare, New 
Publication No. (SRS) 73-^0006. New Facts About Older Americans, 
U.S". Government Printing /Office, ly/J. 1 

3* fenTice L. Neugarten, "Age Groups in American Society and 
the Rise of the Young-ofd." The Annals of the Ame rican Academy of 
Political and Socia l Science . September lft74, p. 19^. 
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both for self -enhancement and for commtinity participation. She 
goes on to say that the trend has begun and iihat "more middle-aged 
and older people are resuming to education, some because of 
obsolescence of work skills and others for recreation and^self- 
fulfillment."5 • ' 

The challenge to education lies, thus, in providing options 
and meeting the needs of tomorrow's young-old. This manual is 
designed to help meet that challenge, but it is wore than a how- 
to-do-it, step-by-step primer. It provides the philosophxcal 
basis for a new approach toward meeting, with their cooperation, 
the educational needs of the elders on a community level and a 
framework within which the elderly\can use the skills and know- 
ledge they already possess in new. directions; 

N . $ince it is usually the needy, the handicapped, the disabled 
who attract our attention because they present problems that have 
to be met, it was .the poor and dependent among those in the older 
age brackets that first came to be seen as "the aged." The term 
^•agedl meant the jpoor and dependent among the older population. 
As people began to realize, however, that not all those in the 
higher aige brackets were "aged" in this sense, new. terminology was 
called for. As yet there seems, to be no consensus Jor an accept- 
able term. "The elderly," "older adults," "senior ;citizens," and 
"elders" are among the terms use4. Terminology is not a trivial 
concern. It can help people overcome the stereotypes which con- 
stitute one of the major roadblocks in their thinking. about plans 
and programs involving those in the higher age brackets. The term 
. "elders" is used in this report. ° 

There is no single group of people more in neisd of programs 
than elders but there is also no single group of people that, more 
needs to have its own capacities and abilities recognilzed. The 
field of education, in general, and community colleges, in parti- 
cular, have the opportunity and obligation to develop programs 
based on recognition and appreciation of elders' talents. 



4. Ibid ., p. 196. • \ 

5. tEicT . , \^ 

6. For^purposes of this guide, "elders" will refer to 
those who are' 60 years and over. However, this is redc^nized 
to be an aiybitrary choice, and other age boundaries suclj as 55 
or 65 are ^sed for different program and statistical purposes. 



Chapter II 
♦ 

Aging and Education 



A Perspective " ' ... 

The way you conc6ive of and define a problem will determine 
the way you go about ^solving it. Different problem definitions 
narrow the range of options differently/ Moreover, the orientation 
or ventage point from which you approach a problem helps formulate 
probfem conception and definition. This is as true wqlth regard 
to aging and education as it is to other areas of problem solving. 
This planning guide sets forth an inclusive model of educational 
program development for elders through community colleges. It 
is based on a specific orientation and conception of elders and 
education. It is meant to be viewed as a working tool for the 
community college pducator who is interested in understanding how 
elders would like 'to see programs developed. 

* This guide "and the inclusive model of program development- is- 
predicated on the following conceptions of. today •s elders and of 
education: 

' • Elders are basically an act^ive, healthy, and 
experienced group of people who are capable 
. of self-determination and continued valuable 
contribution to society. 

- • The major problems which older people ^hare 
are caused not by advancing age per se but 
by society's false images and stereotypes of 
aging and the resulting policies and programs 
which grow out of and consequently perpetuate 
these stereotypes. 

• Most education and service programs have 
focused on helping elders to adjust to what 

are seen as the limitations of age and to' ^ 

accept the expected patterns of living and 

behavior. 

• The, major purpose of education is to encourage 
^ personal and societal growth through the re- 
evaluation of current concepts and the explora- 
tion of new ideas and concepts. ^ 

* • • Education, in general, and publicly supported 

education, in particular, have an* opportunity 
^ and the obligation to reach out to elders and, 

* with them, to create new roles and options for 

the later years. 



Educational programs for elders should be 
a joint venture and an alliance of equals 
between elders and professionals, with elders 
involved as initiators, plaziners, organizers, 
nd active agents. 



Elders involvement in the process of program 
development is crucial and as in^ortant to 
elders as the actual program content • 

These conceptions represent the cornerstone on which the lnclu 
sive model is to be built. They, in turn, are formulated from a. 
broader perspective of both the opportxinities and problems in devel- 
oping educational programs for elders in community colleges. 

. ' \ ' , ' 

The Challenge ^ ' , 

The challenge confront inc^community colleges is twofold; 

1. To recognize the^mergence of a healthy, active, capable 
generation of elders whoVpresently face many years of 
Inactivity 'cmd\leisure; ahd 

2. To develop an alliance with elders to explore and 
develop a range of options and life styles for this 
period of life. ^ 

Elders today represent a transitional generation ^ They differ 
from past generations of elders in significant respects: medical 
-science has made longer and healthier lives a reality, forced 
retirement policies have increased the years of leisure, and changes 
in mobility and family structure have made isolation more likely, 
^he result is a hes^lthy, capable apd'^ experienced group of people 
who are increasingly removed f rom %he normal functioning roles of/ 
jobs /and family. While the old roles and optipns have been taken 
away, new ones have yet to be developed. Instead, the ••leisure" \ 
of retirement and the freedom from the responsibility of work and/pr 
raising a family have been idealized. But many elders find that \ 
leisure is only valued when related to periods of work and activity. 
Perpetual leisure, not filled with meemingful activity, can be a 
tedious vacuum giving rise to' depression and listlessness at any 
age. Where Tpast generations of elders could expect perhaps 0 to 5 
years of healthy retirement, today's elders can often expect 15 to 
20 years . ^ \ ^ . . ^ ■ — 

Society obviously cannot continue to deal with this new group 
of elders in the traditional! ways and with the traditional ; policies . 
Using these traditional concepts and policies is as confusing and 
hopeless as. attempting to navigate unfamiliar waters with an out^ 
dated chart. The challenge, then, is to diiscover a variety of new 
roles which will mak^ it possible fot these elders to best utilize 
their talents. * » • 

■ * # • 

The development of these roles and options must, in the end; 
be the joint responsibility' of education, industry, government 




and elders. The initiative must come from a localized source 
and responsibility must be more directed if action is to be 
taken soon. Education has been the most useful tool for prepar- 
ing for new ways of life. Of existing educational institutions, 
coiranunity colleges are appropriate environments to work with 
elders for the development of innovative programs. By their 
very concept , community colleges are charged with involving the 
entire community in education. It is a charge which is being v 
taken more seriously as traditional student enrollment declines 
and a9 newly organized groups such as elders, women, and handi- 
capped become more vocal. Also, as tax-supported institutions, 
community colleges have the motivation and initiative to meet 
the larger needs of their communities. 

J i Community colleges have evidenced flexibility in program 
content, styles of teaching, use of .off -campus facilities, and 
specific outreach and recruitment efforts. Perhaps more signifi- 
cant is the fact that community colleges, because of their origins, 
and the necessity of attracting a clientele different from that 
served by 4-year ,and private junior colleges, have avoided much 
of the formal trappings and the strict rules and regulations often 
associated with other educational institutions. ^They are less 
likely, to seem removed and unapproachable. Contact and c^ommunica- 
tions among students, faculty, and administration are generally . 
more frequent and more easily, attained. As a result, community 
colleges have preserved the excitement, innovation, and enthus- 
iasm which are so vital to good education. Moreover^ there are 
community colleges in every State, and they are generally geo- 
graphically accessible to elders. 

The opportimity is unmistakable. Elders are looking for 
meaningful use of their time, while community colleges have 
resources and are looking^ for^ both financial and philosophical 
reasons, to serve new groups. An alliance between the two. seems 
natural and mutually advantageous. 

The Problem 

. Planning for elders has not kept pace with the changes in 
the nature of the older population. This is largely because 
society's image of elders, continues to be b^sed on misconceptions 
and stereotypes which, at best? fit only a small minority of elders 
Using Bemice Neugarten's differentiation, society still sees 
elders in terms of the minprity of '•old-old'* and tends to disregard 
the very dif ferejit charactferistics and needs of the majority of 
"young-old." As a result; planners plan in terms of old-old 
while seeking and serving/ the young-old. What is needed is a 
more realistic picture of the older population which can serve 
as a basis for balanced planning to* serve the needs of/both the 
"young-old" and the "old-old." Following are some exMiples of 
common misconceptions and myths about elders and the realities 



behind them. . ^ , 

Myth; Older people are physically weak and generally suffer; 
from poor health. ^ ^ . " 

Reklitv- The ma-ioritv of elders are healthy and capable of 
usual^^HPillil ac?iviSrScluding climbing stairs, lifting normal 
of^^ oSekaoes and walking good distances. Only a very small minor 
firofeidlrs'cfperceiS) ?equire hospitalization or nursing home 
ca?e/ Snly Ibout^ll per cent are homebound. The remaining 85 per 
cent' are in general good health. • ^ 

■/ Mytgj ; Older^ people are unablfe to learn new things. 

/ Reality: Research has shown that intelligence and the ability 
4 le krn do n ot decline with age. , Speed of response and manual . 
dexterity ma5 decline but learningX ability itself does not. 2 

~ Myth ; Older people have great difficulty adjusting to^ 
change. . , 

Realitv It is most ironic that elders are seen as unable 
to ad^l^^chknge siSce they are the one group that has already 
demonstrated this ability. This, generation of . elders has wit- 
nSsefSe transition from horse and buggy to missile and 3et 
?t has Sohe through -a depression and two World Wars as well as 
Jthern!?;onri'ca?aclysmL Throughout all this they have^an- 
^rtt^A to adaot.- hold nobs, raiSe famines, and survive. Tnis 
survival aSn; t^stifies'to the ability to change Naturally, 
ITdlis. like the rest of the population^ voS o?Sn 

routines or habits with which they are icomfortable. Very often 
Se desire to keep and follow these routines is considered a sign 
S inflexibility rather than recognized as a real and legitimate 
?hoiSe' iSeie is^ then, a tendency to confuse such reasonable 
choice of routine with the in ability to change. Elders, like 
iglff , whlS presented with-reasorTand motivation for change, can 

do so. 

Myth: Older people are self-absorbed and are uninterested 
in general community activities i • . : 

Realitv: Older people are. as interested, if not m^re so, in 



1. "New Fact^^Ahput^Older Americans," U.S. Dept. of H.E.W., 
AOA, 0£. cit. 

2. Simone de Beauvoir, The Coming of Age , Warner Paperback 
Library, New York, 1973, p. 52. . 

2u • 
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^ ' groups, elders have a significantly high voting rate.^ Also, "in 
Soinparison with the young, older people give greater attention to 
political campaigns and ^re more likely to follow public affairs 
in the newspapers and on television. . They are also increasingly 
involved in elderly clubs and groups. Where elders are not , 
involved in community activities, it is often because they have 
been ignored by community groups and made to feel that they are 
unwelcome or simply tolerated. They are rarely given leadership. , 
or decision-making gositions and are often seen as having little 

■ ^ to contribute. 

Myth: Older people are interested only in s^ple types 
of enterEainment, as opposed to academic courses 6r jobs. 

Reality: There are divergent interests amorfe elders as 
there are aming other age groups. But with el^ersV real options 
for expression of these divergent interests are mo it often not 
provided. Rather, elders are usually expected to ^end their 
time in simple entertainment and so programs /jsuch as bingo, cratts, 
and the like are provided for them. These programs do serve the 
needs of one segment of the elderly population; however, there 
are many elders who attend such , programs not out of preference 
but simply because that's all there is to do, and many more who ■ 
simply do not participate at all. Elders are forced out of the 
job market .by compulsory retirement. Many^would be interested 
in continuing paid full or part-time work ^oth f?^ financial 
and psychological reasons. Many, too, would be interested in vol- 
unteer positions or in cultivating new areas of learning. However, 
serious effort to develop these opportunities for elders is often 
lacking. ^ 

■ Myth: Older people-often liave problems „coping. with everyday 
decisioniiking and need assistance and counseling to. insure that 
they limit activity, eat correctly, and, in general, take care of 
themselves properly. 

/Reality: Most older people are experienced adults who are 
most c apable o f making wise decisions as to their own abilities 
and life styles. Very often, however, they are treated with con- 
descension and excessive solicitude by wellmeaning family, friends, 
BoSial workers, and other well wishers. They are advised not to - 
o^rlo o? to"tire themselves out." / The expectation is that elders 
should no longer continue past levels of. activity f J^rdless of 
their real desires and capabilities to do so. Just bfjind this, 
to^"lSrks the implicit belief that all elders' are childlike and 



• 3. Robert C. Atchley , The Social Forces in Later Life: — An 
Introduction to Social Gerontology , Wadsworth Publisning tjompany. 
Inc., Belmont, California, 1972, p. 241 

4. Ibid ., p. 240. X'7\ 
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require guidance and counseling. People who faced the many and ^ 
varied decisions that are necessarily made in living more than 
60 or 65 years are suddenly thought to require help in even minor 
everyday matters. While such attitudes are well-meaning, they 
are nonetheless destructive of dignity and initiative in elders 
and perpetuate a helpless image. Elders, like other age groups, 
may require information and assistance in specific problems such 
as health, housing, or income. Because they are living on fixed 
incomeis, they suffer more severely than dp other groups from the 
many effects of inflation and- may require more actual support from 
a' variety of social programs. But the need for informational and 
service programs should not be confused with- incapacity for self- 
determination. I ' 

These and other misconceptions and myths represent a constella 
tion of prejudices and 'attitudes which have beeh termed "agism." 
Agism has very serious implications in this society's treatment * 
of elders. The danger !6f agism as with all prejudice is that it/ 
obscures the ability td distinguish factors in the .society that I 
cause what is often reactive behavior by attributing all such V 
behavior to old age. itself . 

Agism tends to. create, reinforce, and perpetdate the false 
stereotypes on which it is based. It has, then, a circular effect. 
Because of its image of elders, society expects certain reactions 
and certain modes of behavior from them. They are made aware, 
overtly or otherwise, when others feel .they aie "not acting their 
age.* It is very difficult to refrain from internalization. and 
■ self racceptance of others' images of you. After a while, elders 
often begin to have groundless self-doubts and conceras as to 
whether -they are capable of activity, new ventures, or. even of 
coping-with— H-fe.* • ~ " " ^ 

A related danger in agism "is that it absolves professional 
educators, social workers, and others in society from any blame 
in failing to meet elders' needs. Society rationalizes that if 
"elders can't learn" or "elders aren't interested in anything but 
entertainment," then* the onus of providing innovative programs to 
stimulate elders and of finding methods to involve them is lifted. 



chapter III 
Current Programs 
A Su3cvey j 

Ixi order to form a base for the development of new programs a 
review of current programs is in order To achieve this objec- 
tive^ a survey of current community college programs for elders 
was conducted • This survey elicited from personnel in 150 community* 
colleges across the co\m try information and perceptions concerning 
the following issues: * . 

1* The content and scope of current educational pro- 
grams for elders; 

• 1. The nature of the developmental process of such 
programs; ' 

3* The perceived obstacles to and possibilities for 
the development of viable and responsive education 
programs for elders. 

Following is a brief synopsis of the 'findings of this survey. 

Content and Scope of Current Community College Programs for 
Elders - The most common provision which community colleges make 
for eiders is allowing free or reduced tuition to regular course 
offerings. The ability to provide speicial free or reduced tuition 
•rates to elders is in many States prohibited by State law. On the . 
other hand^ other States such as Maryland ^ have passed facilitative ^ 
legislation allowing elders to enroll in courses at no cost on a 
space available basis. Most of California's community colleges 
offer either free or reduced tuition to the State's elders. Merced 
COTununity College; Merced^ Calif ornia^ and Emeritus College^ College 
of Marin in Kentfield^ among others^ issue special Gold Cards to 
elders which qualify the holder not only for reduced or free 
tuition^ biiit also for reductions in dramatic productions^ athletic 
events, axid other college programs. A slight variation of the same 
concept ifi offered by Austin Community College, Austin, Minnesota, , 
whieh provides a •*Club 65 caid to elders, providing similar entree ; 
!to all college events. A few colleges, such as Lansing Communjity 
College/iri Lansing, Michigan, offer special scholarships for elders. 
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The existenbe of special classes or programs for elder^ In'' ^ 
community colleges is still relatively rare* Where spebial 
programs do exist> they are generally aimed at helping elders 
aqljieVe self-enrichment through more satisfying use of leisure 
time* Such classes or programs range' fromMtussi^in, literature 
and autol^iographical writing to photography, Greek' dancing,^ wood- 
working, or trips to local sites 6f interest* To a lesser extent,^ 
special programs for elders take ,the foirm o^* retirement pl&nnipg 
through courses, seminars, and lecture series designed to he^ 
elders prepare for the emotional and economic impact of retire'- * 
ment* For example, Middlesex Conmiunity College in Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, worked with several local industries to provide seminars 
on financial planning, available service programs, and, options 
f or Retirement; tp. potential, and recent retirees* Also^ a nximber 
of commvinity colleges have begun to provide direct, service to 
elders*' Northern Nevada Community College in Elko, Nevada, and 
Honolulu Community College in Hawaii .'are jtwo that opersCte multi- 
service centers for Elders, offering inf omatioh .stna assistance 
on a range of housing, health, nutrition, and- other problems 
elders may face* Several other colleges, Indian Hills Community 
College in Ottumwa, Iowa, for Example, have recently biecome sponsors * 
of the local Area Agency on A^ing and thus taken; on the. responsi- * 
bility for coordinating thultiple services for feeders within their > 
geographic area* ' . - - ^ y 

• • - ^ * * ' 

Pew community colleges have ventured into the areas of advocacy 
and ;«retraining elders for second careers*. In the area of advocacy, 
Hawkeye Institute of Technology /in Iowa has developed an affilia-^ 
.tion with the local Gray Panthers chapter tc cb^ponsof courses op 
••Understamding Government** ^'and "Writing for Publication. North 
Hennepin Commianity College in BroQklyn Park, "^Minnesota, offers 
a number of cqurses^on Senior Power, Public Speaking, and ' Organizing- 
for Legisliative Action* With regard to new careers, Bergen Commu-- 
nity College in Paramus, New Jei^sey, has vorked through the * | 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act (GETA) to place, elders ih public 
agencies and has also trained a number 'of elders for new careers 
in b^er fields such as real' estate* 

'since programming for elders appears, to be a relatively new 
area for community colleges, many, respondents indicated that this^ 
current period is in many ways an exciting one of innovation and 
experimentation* As: would be expected, existing programs often 
reflect special local interests or individual initiative rather 
than the careful consideration of all possible alternatives* As a 
more comprehensive picture of the educational^needs t>f elders is 
achieved and as more efforts are made to reach this population, the 
sharing of information on particularly effective programs and of 
innovative ideas will be valuable and necessary* Following are 
pome brief examples of innovative and unique features of community 
doi^e'ge programs for elders which suggest some of the variety and 
creativity that currently exist in many progr^s: 



Hawkeye Institute..Qf T^chnologV .i^ Waterloo, Iowa; 
has over 8,500 elders, participating in '100 special 
courses.^ One Special. eVent which the college spon- 
>.spj:s annually- is a day-long fishing jamboree Which 
ihcXud^s special -first-aid classes during the -day *s 
activities • . ' ' 

Rochester Conuniinity College* in Rochester, Minnesota, 
is' developing a senior 4pii:i2en theatre to be operated 
Jt>y arid vrith elde^rs. \ 

\ * * ' ' * . * - / ' 

Flathead Valley Community College" in. Kalispel/, 
Montama, uses cable television to provide rei/ire*- 
ment plsmning programs for rural and isolated elders. 

Clackamas Community College in Oregon City, Oregon, 

has, arranged f ojr .accieptance of the Gold Card at all 
* public schools in £he district . Thxs allows elders 

to attend events, use the libraries, cafeteriasy and 
\transp6rtation resources of the district at certain 

prescribed times. 

LeUceland Community College in Mentor, Ohio, was in-.--- 
strumental' in developing the Senior Citizens Council 
of Lake Coup ty, an incorporated associatiorx^ of pre- 
dominantly 61der people, whose purpose is identify- 
ing elders* needs and taking action. The College 
provides t&iem with staff "service^," research services, 
and assistance in*^ developing funding. The College^ 
also publishes a monthly newsletter for elders 
which is^istributed to over 1,000 persons. 

Niagara County Community College in Sanborn, New York 
has developed' a Center for Older Adul^tf Development 
which' offers as part of Its program a variety of 
courses aimed at training elders for leadership roles 
in senior clubs, advocacy groups, and other "commu- 
nity organizations. The following are examples of 
courses offered: ••Strengthening the Leadership of 
Sejaior Citizen Organizations," '•Communication and 
Interpersonal Skills," "Parliamentary Procedure," 
"Older Citizens* Organizations and the Governmental 
Process^" and "Becoming Involved in the Decision 
Making Process." 
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The Nature of the Developmental Process of; Programs for Elders- 
The survey showed that, where special programs ^or elders exist, 
they have iriost^ often resulted from the interest and initiative of 
a member of the college administration, generally either the 
dean of continuing education or the director of community services. 
As would be expected, the other major factor leading to program 
development was the nature of the population of elders in the 
community. In communities where elders were well organized, such 
as in the Minneapolis area, or where they represented a high per- 
centage of the population, as in southezii^Florida, programs were 
initiated because of . demand or obvious needs. Other less fre- 
quently mentioned motivating factors were the availability of state 
or federal f \inds 'for programs for elders, the decline of younger 
students, or the approach of an outside service agency such as 
the State Unit on Aging or other community service groups. 
An additional motivating factor for many colleges was the aw^e^ 
ness of other college programs for elders and of the increasing 
movement in this direction. In several instances, collage per- 
sonnel pointed to existing programs for riders at. other colleges 
in their State as consciousness-raising for them on the need for 
such programs. 

At these community colleges where programs for. elders were 
developed, recruitment of students was largely done through pub- 
licity and advertising in local newspapers or through brochures - 
or flyers. Another common recruittaent method was outreach to 
elders through senior citizen centers, elderly clvibs, and elderly 
housing. Personal contact through personal invitation or phone 
calls was also utilized i^ojp' recruitment by several colleges. .Where 
access to the campus was difficult, a large number of colleges used 
off -campus sites for programs for elders. Senior centers^ recrea- 
. tional centers, meeting rooms in elderly housing, and municipal 
and town facilities such as city halls and librxiries-were- among the 
most common of these. A ntunber of other colleges provided special . 
buses or car poois to transport elders to otherwise inaccessible 
campus centers. 

Almost all of iihe colle^ges having programs for elders tried 
to develop a wide base of commiinity involvement and coordination. 
Involvement of elders was largely through advisory boards or dis- 
cussions with local elderly leaders and members of senior clubs 
and organizations. As for wider community involvement, the 
common affiliations cited were with church groups, service -clubs, 
housing authorities, local health agencies, local Councils on Aging, 
and State Atfencies on Aging. 



The Perceived Obstacles to and Possibilities for the Develop^ 
ment of viable and Responsive Education Programs for Elders - The 
most common obstacle to program Jevelopment cited by those college 
administrators surveyed was /the lack of funding. Many^felt budgets 
and staff were already facing too many demand^* and new programs 
could not be started unless they were income- producing or supported 
by outside monies. The most frequently mentioned roadblock was 
inaidequate transportation for elders. This was particularly 
problematic in rural states^ although numerous suburban colleges 
also, found it to be a major hurdle; •The lack of knowledge of 
techniques ofv reaching out to and motivating elders as well as of 
planning and implementing programs also ranked among the major 
obstacles perceived by the administrators ^surveyed. Other pro- 
blems mentioned were lack of* staff time to develop such programs, 
lelch of facilities and classrooms, and lack of administration and 
faculty support. 

^ While concerned with real obstacles, however, most colleges 
were optimistic about the potentials for developing and expanding 
programs for elders. Most expressed recognition of tHe neeCt to 
'sierve elders, and a number of colleges currently witliout special 
programs reported specific plans for program development within 
the coming academic year. The interest in obtaining further infor- 
mation concerning successful programs at other colleges that could 
be potentiatlly adaptable was striking. 

Case Studies 

In order to provide deeper insight- into the process of 
successful program development as currently practiced, the 
following case studies have been included: 

1. Emeritus College 
College of Marin 
Kent field, California 

4 * 

2. North Hennepin Community College 
Brooklyn Park, Minnesota 

The North Hennepin and Emeritus programs were chosen because they 
can both be temed **model,'* and they also represent differing 
dynamics of progfram initiation. At Emeritus College, the program 
for elders resulted from a college administration recognizing the 
neeid abd taking the initiative; at North Henne{fin, elders literally 
demanded a program from a college which proved to be very responsive* 
(Further case studies of program development fc^r elders as compiled 
and edited by the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, can be found in Appendix A.) 
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Emeritus College: ^CoH^ege for a New Age ** *• The College of 
Marin is located in Kentfield, Callforriia, about 20 miles nbrth 
of San Francisco. It is a modern campus^^^rimsisting of one-story, 
sprawling cement buildings interspersed with.a^ew "temporary^ 
%raoden structures that appear to be left over from earlier days. 
The rugged hills that surround the college help to dissipate its 
rather sterile appearance. Most of the students that attend the 
community college are young, in their late teens and early twenties, 
and live in the immediate area of Marin County. i 

Marin County is a high-income community that serves both as a 
"bedroom" for San Francisco and as a retirement community, pri- 
marily for those with comfortable incomes • Although there are parts 
of the county in which poorer, minimally educated minority groups 
TOside, most of the residents are well-educated whites. 

The College of Marin claims the entire coionty as its constitu- 
ency cuid offers a broad variety of programs in topics ranging from 
arts and crafts to business education, from cooking to navigation, 
and from consximer survival to justice and th^ law, and a cours<^ in 
creative divorce because ''Marin County has one of the highest 
divorce rates in the United States " (from the college catalogue)* 
The college also offers a concert and lecture series for the 
community, providing a mixture of cultural programs throughout 
the year. . , 

The general programs of the. college are not vinusual but, 
rather, characteristic of a great many of the community colleges 
throughout California and the country. However, the College of 
Marin is unique in that it has developed, in cooperation with the 
elders themselves, Emeritus College, a separate college designed 
to provide educational programs for people over 55, The develop- 
ment of Emeritus College represents, on the part of the college 
administration, both an awareness of and a desire to meet the 
special needs of this particular segment of the community. 

Through Emeritus College the resources of the entire community 
college are available to elders; but, in addition, there are special 
courses, given only during the daytime, that specially cater to' 
the elder population. Younger students are invited to participate 
in any^ and all of bhe courses, but the elders are .the dominant 
group at half the usual- cost. 

/ The courses provided cover a wide rcmge of topics, including 
courses in writing, the law, consumer rights, investments, psycho- 
social development in the later years, photography, Greek dancing, 
languages, yoga, and literature. Seventeen courses were available 
at Emeritus College during the fall of 1974 • / 




To be a member of Emeritus College one , registers for a Gold 
Card. To qualify one must only be over 55 y4ars of age and have 
a ••desire to learn with others." The Gold cistrd is free and 
entitles the holder to: • / * 

• Reduced basic fees for all classes listed in the 
_ Adult Education Schedule 



Reduced admission to concerts ^and Itectures 
Voting rights at Emeritus College convocations 
Parking permit at half price 



• Library privileges 

• The Newsletter and other publications 

■ I 

Courses at Emeritus College are given both on and off the campus at 
convenient locations such as community and senior centers through- 
out the county. The faculty consists of (members of the faculty 
from the broader community co5.1ege (College of Marin) and special 
instructors^ in certain areas hired frojn the community, many of 
whom are themselves elderly. \ ' / 



On the campus elders and other age /groups participate • in 
classes and events together, r Emeritus Gollege^has representation 
on the student government as well as on /the college-wide planning 
committee. The catalogue aays^ ''A unique feature of Emeritus 
College is the opp^r^tunity for the interrelationship and inyplve- 
ment on campus with students of all ages.** / 

The real effectiveness of the Emeiitus College program lies 
not in the programs or courses provided, nor in the fact that tl^e 
elders pursue education with other age/ groups, but rather in the 
process in which the program was developed and the desire on the 
part of the^ participants for maintaining that process throughout 
its evolutioji. \ 

As mentioned earlier there is injj^arin County a substantially 
high population of elderly people. Many have lived there/all 
their lives, and a greater niunber have moved there for retirements 
The College of Marin administration saw this population as needing 
and perhaps wanting educational programs. Although the desire to 
reach the elderly group was there, two specific "incentives" caused 
the college to reach out to the elderly with speqial/ programs and 
classes. First, there was a decline/ in the traditional younger 
population that the college wais serving. This decline was per- 
ceived as continuing in the years anead with developing shifts in 
the population as a whole and in the County of li^rin in particular. 
Second, the astute -administration s^v the possibility of funding 
a special program for thef eMerly through title I of the Higher 
Education Act. That fundii^was subsequently/ obtained. 



• The first step in the process was to hire someone to develop 
the program. That person turned out to be a semi-retired social 
worker familiar with providing serviess to communities^ knowledgeable 
of and trained in community organization techniques^ energetic and 
dedicated to the . idea that people know what they want and are 
capable of pursuing it^ given both the opportunity and full know- 
ledge of their options. 

Before developing any courses or programs^ the director formed 
an advisory committee to work along with the administration of the 
College of Marin in developing Emeritus College. The committee 
considered several issues that might normally be considered only 
by'the administration^ such as the courses to be given^ where they, 
were to be given, who was to give them, and whether there should bSj^ 
any cost for the elderly to attend the programs. , 

The director assisted the committee by providing it with, 
available options and acting as a catalyst with the college adminis- 
trators. In addition, from the very outset of the program he helped 
the elders to feel that the program was their s. When the elders 
on the committee were convinced that they ha<i the opportunity to 
make choices, they made' them. They also made their own mistakes, , 
but were allowed to correct them themselves. 

Enthusiasm and excitement about the opportunities began to 
emerge from the group. This spilled over into the community to 
other elders. A series of courses and programs were selected for 
the first year, and a total of 68 elders attended them both on and 
off the campus during the first .year. 

• 

One particular issue that the committee considered during 
their early meetings was whether to have the courses only on the 
campus or in other locations throughout the community. After 
considerable debate the committee decided to hold. courses both 
on and off campus at first, gradually introducing the elderly to 
the campus . 

Throughout the first year the committee observed and com- 
templated necessary changes, improved community relations, and 
g/snerally became thoroughly involved with the campus , and its 
activities. En thusi^m^ among all segments of the campus — young 
and old, administratxon^^and students — continued to grow. At the 
beginning of the second year of the program, the enrollment at 
Emeritue College increased to over 1,700 elders. 

Prograjn Analysis - Emeritus College did not face many of the 
problems faced by other community colleges. First of all, the 
college was lo,cated in a community that already had a highly 
educafc<6^d population committed to furthering their education. 



Second, the population was not hampered by the lack of \. transporta- 
tion, having their own cars and, in some cases, people \to drive 
them. Finally, the college was able to obtain extra resources 
(a title I grant) with which to develop a program for the elderly • 
community. These factors, of course, enhanced the development of 
Emeritus College as well as affecting the program content; but 
even with these contributing factors, the program would not have 
been as successful had the process of elderly involvement from 
the beginning not been carried out by the administration. It is 
important that the administration saw the "inclusive" orientation 
as important, for one cannot create the illusion of participation 
without reacting to demands for very long periods of^ time. 

One drawback to the program was the lack of attention in 
involving some of the lower income and minority elderly groups 
in the program. Although , it was no doubt, easier to develop the 
program with those most oriented toward education, this precluded 
orienting the program to meet specific needs of all groups. Any 
attempts on the part of the "'elite" to develop programs for this 
others would be unacceptable, and including them after the fact 
would only make them peripheral members of the already existing 
commi'fctee. 

Finally, the committee, the organizer, and the administration 
were faced with maintaining the process that had been so success- . 
ful. This was not an easy task, for leaders, particularly among 
elderly looking for a niche in the community, are reticent to let 
new leadership emerge. 

Continual growth in terms of course content and numbers of 
. elders is limited. Once the saturation point is reached in both 
areas the task of the committee, can easily fall to monitoring 
which is a bore, wl>ich can quickly lead to the demise of the ^ / 
energies and the enthusiasm that is so valuable. Growth can, 
however, continue within the overall college and within the com- 
mtuiity IF the administration can continue to see the eld3rs as a 
resource as well as a student body. 

The elderly, in a very real sense, do represent that community. 
They have become a force within their community for changes that 
they want. For example, they are extremely helpful in obtaining 
funds for the college from the State or Federal Government. It is 
difficult for any politician to re*, ise the demands of his elderly 
constituents. 
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North Hennepin Conununity College: "Elders Call the Shots " - 
North Hennepin Community College is a small, flat, modern campus 
situated in the middle of the potato fields in a suburb about 20 
minutes north of downtovm Minneapolis, Minnesota. This tranquil 
and unpretentious campus seems an unlikely setting for one of the 
most dynamic and pace-setting educational programs for elders, in^ 
the country. Yet, North Hennepin currently -serves approximately 
2,000 elders through its many -face ted Seniors on Campus 'Program. 
This program offers ah array of over 35 specially designed noncredit, 
tuition-free courses to those in the area who are 55 or bver . 

The courses cover several different program categories such 
as enrichment, advocacy, retirement planning , and some retraining 
for second careers. Course subjects include budgeting in today's 
market, African literature, legislative lobbying, photography, 
political awareness, and a wide assortment of others. The college 
also provides film festivals for elders, sponsors an exceptionally 
good senior chorus, and offers a special trimnastics class for 
water exercises given at a local and beautiful indoor pool. Elders 
are also encouraged to take other regular college course offerings, 
both credit and noncredit. 

Although both the college and the elders initially had some ^\ 0 
concerns as to the relationship between young and old students, 
an exceptionally fine relationship between these age groups has 
been developed. Periodic rap sessions between younger college 
students and the elders are held, with enthusiastic response on 
both sides. An annual "Spring Fling dance pairs young and old 
students in dancing polkas, waltzes, and modern fast numbers; it 
is not only well-attended but also eagerly anticipated. 

But the variety and vitality of the course content, while 
important, is not the most noteworthy or striking aspect of 
North Hennepin's program. Rather, what makes the college's pro- . 
gram exciting is the active role of elders in all phases of program 
planning and development. Elders, in fact, were the initiators 
of the program; and North Hennepin exemplifies the effectiveness 
of citizen advocacy," in general, and senior power, in particular. 
When aimed at a generally receptive target. 

Until 1971,. the college had made no special efforts to include 
elders in programs and few elders had participated in the general 
credit off erihgs of the college. However, both the college presi- 
dent and the director of community seirvices were committed to the 
concept of the community college as a center for the educational 
needs of the whole population ♦ 




The college saw its role as one of helping professionals who 
were dealing with elders and making decisions concerning elders. 
However, this proved to be a more indirect seirvice role than the 
one envisioned by the conununity's elder themselves* 

' As part of its view of its community role and responsibility, 
lAie college sponsored a community planning seminar 'on the topic 
••H^usiftg and Care for the lElderly • " The seminar dealt mainly with 
nursing home development, jand professionals and city officials 
wereMnvited as participants. To the surprise of the college and 
the other participants, as^^ the seminar was about to begin, a van 
.from a local elderly advocacy group, the United Seniors of Minnea- 
polis, drove up onto the campus pedestrian mall and about 15 older 
people emerged. 

The elders demanded to know why the. planning of a program 
concerning older, adults' needs and serviced to meet these needs 
*did not include them and seek out their ideas. They also voiced 
the more general question 6f overall interest in and programs 
for elders at the college. ; The director of community services 
answered the questions by discussing "the availability of general 
course offerings and collegia cultural events tb elders. In many 
cases, this would have been the extent of the encounter, with the 
elders asking what the college was doing and could do for them and 
the college responding with; comments on the general availability 
of its existing programs to^ the whole community. ' In other cases, 
the college might have made , relatively minor gestures and overtures 
to the elderly population by offering reduced tuition to existing 
Courses or by developing several one-day or two-day workshops 
for elders. But at North Hennepin, the administration used this 
encounter as the basis for an examination of its ability to meet 
the real needs of the area's elders. The college then began its 
own extensive outreach efforts to understand what elders wanted 
and what the college could best provide. 

As a first step, the director of community services, in con*- 
junction with several elderly groups, organized and sponsored .a 
Senior Citizen Invasion Day at the college, which attracted over 
400 elders. As a result of this, an advisory committee composed 
largely of elders was formed. From this group came the decisions 
on program content. Also, ^ from this group^s discussions with the 
director of community services came an award of funds under a 
title III grant. Older Americans Act, for instructors, transporta- 
tion, publicity, and other project supports. 
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One of the first programs was .to mak^ Senior Citizens' Campus 
Invasion Day an annual event to be held each fall to open up the 
campus to community elders .and acquaint them with the kinds of.pro- 
arams and services offered and how .they could become involved in the 
coUeqe. This event has been particularly helpful ih creating a sup- 
portive and non-threatening entree to the college for many elders, 
^so, the idea of seniors "invading" the campus was purposely 
continued by the elders on the advisory committee to suggest the 
vitality and strength of elders^ activating .themselves and plunging 
back .into community life. ■ . 

Elders- today not only help in planning programs but also are 
involved in arranging and scheduling transportation for o'ther 
eiders in a special senior van and car pools. They .are also in- 
volved "in recruiting other elders, calling to check on absent 
senior students, and teaching courses themselves. Elders use 
written evaluation forms to express satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion with courses and are encouraged to provide more informal feea- 
back as we31. The college administrators and faculty from the 
president on down are accessible to and open with elders; they appea? 
to cultivate and enjoy their relationships with the elderly students; 
Elders are also involved in student government, and one 62-year-oia 
student was elected to the student senate. 

Program Analysis - The North Hennepin situation had two 
strohq assets irom the outset: a well-organized elderly con- 
stituency, and a college president and a director of community 
services who were committed to the philosophy of an open , 
college for evexyone. The United Seniors of Minneapolis, the 
elderlv qroup which "invaded" the" campus and made initial demands . 
?or a program, are an active, politically sophisticated group well 
Seeped in th^ skills of advocacy. The existence of sjch a group 
as well as other local well-organized senior clubs certainly made 
outreach and information tasks much easier and more effective for 
the college. 

The director of coiranunity services and the president of the 
college envisioned their roles to be those of facilitators, and 
immediately recognized and stressed the importance of elders self- 
determination and involvement. It is indicative of the entire pro- 
gram that when asked the role of elders in the program, the director 
of commlinity services' answered: "It's very simple; they call the 
shots . " • , 

The continuing and deep commitment of the director of com- 
munity services has been the key to the program's success. He 
has been able to provide competent direction without being overly 
directive. He has also managed to develop an informal, relaxed 
approach that is neither condescending nor patronizing. As the 
seniors on Campus Program developed, he became so involved in the 
issue /Of education for elders that he developed a study and 

• / 
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wrot:e his doctoral dissertation in that field. He used his exper- 
tise in providing options and structuring situations within which • 
the elders made their own decisions and developed their own program. 
The elders I through their advisory committee, determined the courses 
to be offered, suggested the instructors, and set times and places 
for courses to be held. As a result, the North Hennepin program 
was able to develop an excellent balance between the professional 
and consumer roles in program development. 

There were other factors which were instrumental j.n the 
program's success. /First, the program was, able' to obtain fundis. 
Besides supporting ^he program, funds • were used to purchase a 
van for transportir^g elderly students. Since the college is 
quite a distance fi^bm the city and not very convenient to public 
transportation, this was a necessity for elderly participation. 
Car pools were als^ organized to assist in the' transportation 
effort. Also, the college -'itself is physically accessible with 
single level buildings, no stairs, and ample parking close by. 
It also had facilities for students in wheel chairs. 

The North Hennepin program still faces many problems. It 
has not been ab^e to find methods of reaching the poorer r more 
isolated elders who are underrepresented in these and other pro-, 
grams for elders. This is obviously a very difficult task Jrnt ^ 
one which is important for the continued growth of the program. 
Also, the college must face the problem of maintaining the aura 
of excitement and involvement which have been the hallmark of the 
program. 

The development of the Seniors on Campus program has been 
recognized as a growth experience not only by the elderly students • 
but also by the rest of the student body and the administration. 



Chapter IV 
An Inclusive Model of 
Educational i^rogram Development for Elders 



Taking the Initiative 

In some cases coirmunity colleges have started programs for 
elders in response to demands from either elders themselves or ^ 
from professionals and/or agencies providing social services to 
elders. (See North Hennepin Case Study.) Today^ however^ more 
and more community college administrators are themselves taking 
the initiative and developing the programs from within. By doing 
this they find that they can both increase the early commitment 
of the college and allot more time for the planning process. 

Before one can undertake to initiate effective programs for . 
elders, it is necessary to view elders as people who are inter- 
ested in and in need of educational programs as wel,l as people 
who should be included in the community college's service popula- 
tion. ' / 
\ \ 

The initial steps to be taken may be to convince, the college 
"higher ups" and/or governing board that the college should reach 
out to serve the elders of the community. The means by which and 
how quickly this is accomplished. depend upon the situation. In 
some cases it way be enough t^^ ^r^.^jL numbers^ 

sex^ education^ future projections • In other cases^ it may be ~ 
necessary to use more persuasion cind clout. 

Among the areas to look into to gather support" for one's 
case are: a) other colleges that are doing prograunming for elders j 
b) facta and^ figures about elders and education; c) potential loss 
of younger students due to aging of general populatipn (the* "baby 
boom" bulge is moving upward) ; d) humanitarian commitment; e) pro- 
fessionals serving elders in the community; f) elders themselves. 

One assistant director of continuing education in a community 
college in the northeast did everything he could think of to con- 
vince the director that the college should reach out to a 'rather 
substantial elderly population. Finally^ he brought in an "expert" 
on the problems of - aging and got the dean and her together over 
lunch. The "expert" talked about programs throughout the country, 
and the dean was convinced that the program should start. 

'It is important that commitment of the college administration 
be obtained before beginning the program methodology suggested in 
this volume. Without that commitment the program cannot succeed. 

If one has the commitment of the college administration one 
is %#ell, on the way toward taking the initiative in contacting the 



elders of the community. Reaching out to elders cannot be over- 
emphasized* • Not only does ^ it give the college a better grasp 
of the needs but it has the effect of showing the elders that you 
are sincerely interested in them, something that very few others 
have don^« • 

Taking the initiative in programming for elders can give the 
college an important start in the tedious process of clijsnt involve- 
ment in planning and program development. If the college accepts * 
the view that programs for elders are an obligation^ then it can 
examine how to^est mobilize its resources and set the process of 
program development in motion. 

Forming an Alliance 

This model of program development is set in a framework of 
inclusivenoss. That is, its success hinges on the involvement of 
elders in each of the steps. Thus forming an alliaxice with the 
community of elders is the key to the- model, forihe process of ; 
forming the alliance and the subsequent planning is as important 
to program effectiveness as the resulting courses and/or services. 

It is suggested that the alliance with elders be developed* 
with tlie community through the formation of a representative coali- 
tion of older adults. This group may. be called a consumer (elderly) 
planning board (CPB) , a program development committee (PDC) i a 
senior advisory council (SAC), or some other designation. (Pre- ^ 
ferably, the word "advisory** should be avoided. since it implies 
little autliority in decisioh-making-ir) For the purposes of this 
guide, the group will be hereafter^ referred to as the consiamer 
planning board. The purpose of this board is to insure the con- 
stant input of tlie community's elders in program planning. 

There are two basic .concerns in developing this ^oard: 1) 
choosing a representative board; 2) attaining the proper balance 
between thev role of the consumer board and the role of the college 
administrator. 

Choosing a representative board - In selecting a group repre- 
sentative of elders, it is tempting to call on a few very active 
older people who may already be connected with the college or to 
use an existing organized club to serve as the planning group. 
While this certainly saves time and research at the outset, in the 
long run it can be detrimental to final program success. It is 
important, then, to do some initial research on the general char- 
acteristics of elders in the community. 

The basic factual information needed to achieve an overview 
of the community's older- population is: 



Nvimber of elders 
Percentage of population 
Areas of high density of elders 
Income levels 

Age and sex breakdowns < 

Residential arrangements (living alone, senior 
hpusing, living with families, living ^in nurs- 
ing homes) . . 

This information can generally be obtained, from a combination of 
census reports and information compiled by the State agency on • 
aging. The position of this agency \^ithin.each state bureaucracy . 
differs as does its title. (See Appendix t for listing and 
address of State Agencies.) The State agency should also be able 
to direct you to any other existing special studies of your 
community's elders, » 

Once you have this general ovearview of the elderly popula- 
tion, the next step is to see what clubs and organizations for 
elders .exist in your community and to determine what section of 
the elderly population they arepresent. A listing of most clubs 
can generally be obtained from the State agency on aging It 
is helpful to speak with a number of these groups and with a num- 
ber of elders to achieve a complete picture. Very often, there 
will be several groups in. the community, each of which claims to 
represent the elderly. In truth, each usually represents on^ 
segment of community elders. While the numb^rs^ arid types o^ organ- 
izations for elders vary greatly from town tdK^^wffand state to 
state, there are two large national organizatibns which have many 
local chapters across the country: the National Council of Senior 
Citizens; thfe American Association of Retired Persons/National 
Retired Teachers Association. 

Beyond these, many cities and towns have councils on aging ^ 
golden age clxibs, ethnic-based senior clubs, clubs .for , retired 
union workers- and retired professionals. Also, many elderly 
housing complexes have their own clubs. There are many elders 
in the community who may not be represented by organized elderly 
groups and from whom representatives should be bought. For 
example, elders in nursing homes are often capable of^ participating 
in certain programs. An ambulatory representative from a local 
nursing home could be a board member. 

Having attained a picture of the characteristics of elders 
in the community and a picture of the existing ^clubs and organ- 
izations and what portion of elders they represent, aboard of 
about 8 to 15 elders should be selected. This ^jlarge enough 
to insure representation but small enough to be a^rue ••working** 
group. , r, — X 
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Since each coiranunity varies greatly^ no spe'cific guideJ.ines 
on the makeup of the consumer board are possible. ^However, follow- 
ing are some general guidelines to consider in choosing members: 

o Representation of different income levels 

o Good distribution of men and women 

o Representation of different age levels from 
55 on ' V I : 



o 
o 



Representation of working and retired elders 



Representation for different geographical 
sections of the community \ 

o Representation of different types of living 
arrangements 

o • Representation of institutionalized elders 

' o Representation of different educational back- 
grovinds ^ 

o Representation of different minority and ethnic 
groups 

Attaining the proper balance between the consumer board and 
. the college administrator - Many consvimer boards serve as sounaxng 
boards and rubber stamps of policies already set. In a sense, ^ 
they exist solely to legitimize decisions already made. This has 
been particularly true where consumer boards of elders have been , 
developed* Elders are usually expected to attend meetings, ask 
a few questions, and nod their heads in approval of other's deci- 
sions ^ibout programs while others make decisions and implement 
programs. Such a consumer board provides no real input to the 
administrator and usually does not succeed in giving elders even 
an illusion of participation; 

The consumer bbard i .oposed here must be one with which the 
administrator is willing to work on an equal basis and on all 
phases of the program. This can involve long and difficult meetings 
to iron out disagreements and dii^ferences^ but it also insures real 
elderly involvement and the development of a process providing both 
dignity and self-determination. 

Attaining the proper balance between the rples of the con- 
sumer board and the administrator -is difficult. However, each 
does have a complementary task and their roles can be mutually 
supportive. Through input from the elderly consuraer board, the 
. administrator greatly minimizes chances of making^rrors due to 
oversight or ignorance of elders • interests and habits or |Of 
other activities and programs for elders in the community. Elders 
can also provide help to the administrator by exerting influence 
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on and seekirfg assistance from the college administration and other 
community groups. A contingent of elders approaching the administra- 
tion with a request for space and use of rooms can sometimes 
,inore effective than the dean of continuing education making the same 
request. 

This does not mean that elders become experts in education 
any more than it means that the administration can fully under- 
stand the problems elders face. Rather, this does mean that both 
have special/ equally important areas of expertise which are import-* 
ant ingredients for the most effective program development. 

The administrator should not be dictated to by the board nor 
should the board allow staff to be dictated to by the administra- . 
tor. The administrator should provide program research and pre- 
sent a wide variety of different program options and methods of 
teaching which could be available for elders. 

^Most groups in the population are likely to be traditional in 
their approach to education and, unless given full understanding of 
options , may choose programs which do not succeed in meeting their 
needs. Effective self-determination of programs must be based on 
as con^lete information as possible. The administrator also^has the 
responsibility to see that all matters are fully discussed, that 
every member of the board has a chance to speak, and that the rami- 
fications and implications of various decisions are understandable. 
The administrator, too, must set the parameters of resources within 
which the college is willing to make a commitment. The consumer 
planning bo&rd has an obligation to present community needs as they 
see .them, to consider educational objectives and options as well 
as the limtations and abilities of the college to provide needed 
'programs and activitiei^. 

. The consumer planning board and the administration represent 
an alliance for program development for elders and as such it is 
helpful that the CPB have active representation on other decision- 
'making boards, where they exist. Clackamas Community College, 
Oregon City, Oregon, has elders serving as members. of every con- 
sumer and governing board in the college. This, the administrators 
claim, gives the elders a voice in all activities and programs of 
the^ college. (See Appendix A.) 

Assessing Needs 

The initial task confronting the administrator and the con- 
sumer planning board is an assessment of the educational needs of 
the community's elders. Ultimately, for effective programs, an 
assessment of elders' needs depends on their* own perceptions of 
their needs in conjunction with other supportive data. The diffi- 
culty lies in ferreting out what the educational needs are since 
people are often unaware of educational options available and needs 
are often unrealized or ill-defined. Talks with small groups of 
elders or individuals, pointing out options and finding out cJx>ut 
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habits and interests, are one valuable method of needs assessment. 

Another way of assessing needs is to develop an instrument 
which will give information on elders' major problems and inter- 
ests as well as on their choice of educational programs to solve 
these problems to be used as a guide along, with other available 
data. On pages 29-30 , is an example of such a needs assessment 
instrument. It consists on one side of 20 statements expressing 
both positive and negative feelings about themselves ?.nd their, 
lives, commonly expressed by elders. In the opposite column are 
20 statements listing solutions in terms of an activity or prpgram 
which a community .college might offer. Those filling out the form 
(which should ideally belon one long sheet) shouJLd be instructed 
to choose the descriptive statements that typif:^ their situations . 
and then connect each of \these with the solution in the right-hand / 
column tnat they think would either further enhance a positive / 
feeling or reverse a negative one. ' 

This technique may be particularly effective for three 
reasons: (1) it is brief and relatively easy to complete; 
(2) it gives elders the .opportunity to express not only their 
concerns and feelings but also the solutions they want; and (3) 
by allowing each'iindividual to express feelings ai ' solutions, a 
more complete picture oi constimer 'desires is obtained. The instru- 
ment says to elders: "You kriow best what the needs are and you 
know best what is needed to change these. This is jiist a way of 
helping you to clarify your thoughts." This also means that the 
administrator and the consumer planning board v^ill have more 
specific directions and guidelines on elders' wishes when choos- 
ing program content"! 

The next problem concerns the use made of this needs assess- 
ment instrument. Since the purpose of the instrument is tc^^assess 
the needs of a representative sample of elders and the consumer 
planning board was chosen on the basis of its representativeness, 
the^instrument should be given first to its members. This is 
only a small sample, however, and other elders should be involved* 
This can be done through the help of the consumer planning board, 
senior clubs, nursing homes, senior residences, or general mailing 
lists. A very large sample is not necessary. A sample of about 
5 percent of elders in your service area is usually sufficient. The 
major benefit of taking a large sample, is that the more people you 
can reach, the more likely you are to develop local interest and 
enthusiasm and the more people you will be involving in the process. 

.The needs assessment instrument can assist the program 
developer in obtaining us€iful information quickly. Data obtained 
through in-depth interviews with individuals and talks with large 
groups of elders can be used to supplement the instrument results. 
Also, meetings with professionals working with elders in such 
agencies as Social Security, Public Health, family * service 
organizations, and other community .groups can provide a broader 
perspective of needs. Very often, professionals in these 
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agencies will have greater contact with low-income, isolated 
people than do the clubs. From all of these sources^ then, a 
clearer picture of needs and program desires should emerge for 
both the consumer planning board and the administration to con- 
sider. 
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Needs Assjessment 1 Instrument 




^ mmunity College is interested in finding 

out what kinds of needs and interests older people have and what 
kinds of programs ai3(a activities they would like to see developed. 
In order to get this information, we need your help in filling 
out this brief fcnfm. Below, in the left-hand column, are listed 
20 ^statements describing feelings^ both good and bad, that older 
adults of ten £.^©1." In the righjt-hand column are 20 examples 
of activities. /courses, or programs which a community college 
I might develop. Please choose the statements in the left-hand 
column that best describe your jfeel^^gs about yourself. Next 
draw an axxoya from each of these descriptions to the activity or 
program that you think would make you feel even better about a 
good feeling or would help to improve a bad feeling. In other 
words, ^onnect statements describing how you feel with activities 
you would like to see developed because of those feelings. 



Feelings 
1. I am often lonely. 



—2. I don't know where to go to 
get information on programs. 

3. I don't feel that I'm making 
the most of my talents and 
knowledge. 

4. I feel powerless to change 
mcst of the financial and 
housing problems X-face. 

5. I feel isolated and home- 
bound. 

6* I like meeting new people. 

7. I am confused about what 
benefits I am eligible for. 

8. I miss the routine of work. 

9. I feel older people are 
discriminated against, 

10. I have difficulty in getting 
around the city (town). 

11. I enjoy having' increased 
leisure time. 



A ctivities 

1. Learning a new language. 

2. Meeting .with a counselor and 
a small group of elders to 
discuss how to cope with 
retirement and/or widowhood. 

3. Being trained to help care 
for young children. 

4. Going on field trips to 
local points of interest. 

5* Attending a hot lunch or 
other programs with other 
older adults. 

6. Learning how to deal with and 
negotiate with local. State, 
amd^Federal agencies. 

7. Learning about the effects 
and the problems of growing 
old in this society. 

8. Having one central place to 
go and get information or 
just talk to other elders. 

9. Volunteer work several day a 
a week. 
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Feelings 

12* I don't know much about 
options for retirement, 

13. I don't feel needed unless 
I'm accomplishing something 
specific. 

14. I don't think other people 
understand the problems 
elders face. 

15. I need help in finding where 
to «go for specialized help. 

16. I doH't have enough to keep 
me busy. 

17. ' I feel I'm presently dealing 

. quite well with my retirement, 
h>ut there may be future prob- 
lems I haven't foreseen. 

18. I have to feel useful to 
be happy. 

19. I think there are many laws 
\ . and policies which should 

r be changed. 

I \2b. I am worried about even- 
•\ \^ tually having to go into a 
\^ nursing home. 



Activities 

10. Learning about my legal 
rights and the law as it 
affects oldfer people. 

11. * Attending a film series. 

12. Being trained to assist ^ 
and inform other elders.. 

13. Learning about Social 
Secur i ty , health , and 
other benefits for elders. 

14. Having a bus or van avail- 
able for special shopping 
and medical trips. 

15. Learning how to understand 
and overcome the- myths and 
stereotypes of aging. 

/ 

16. Taking courses in litera- • 
ture or, world events, etc. 

17. Learning what local programs 
exist that are especially 
for elders. 

18. Having a home care service 
to provide help for ill 
or homebound persons. 

19. Learning how to organize 
with other adults to help 
each other. 

Being trained to work 
several hours a week at a 
part--time job. 



20. 



Please use the space on the back of this sheet to make any additional 
comments you wish with regard to your own concerns and feelings and 
educational programs that might be of assistance to you. 
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Analysis of Needs Assessment. Results 



Most of the feelings and activities linkages will be self- 
explanatory in terms of suggesting needs and directions for 
program content. However, for purposes of general guidance, the 
activities chosen can be grouped in the following manner under 
the five program categories used in this guide: 

Enrichment: 

Numbers : 1 , 4 , 11 , 16 
Retirement Planning: 

Numbers: 2, 7, 13, 17 
Second Careers: 

Numbers: 3, 9, 12, 20 
Advocacy: 

N\ambers: 6, 40, 15, 19 
Services: 



.lumbers: 5, 8, 14, 18 



/ 
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Selecting Program Content 

.To determine program Content, needs and program desires, as 
evidenced in the needs assessment, must be placed within some work- 
able^ framework . Community college programs for elders can be 
grouped into five general categories; enrichment, -retirement 
planning, secopd c«freers, advocacy, and services. ^ These are defined, 
as fol^Lows: . . • 

,o Enrichment - Those programs and courses whose 
major. goal is the intellectual and cultural 
development of the individual. This also 
includes social and recreational activities 
\ geared to providing more interesting use of 
leisure time. 

/ " * * *" 

o Retiremeht planning -^Programs or courses 
designed! to help elders face and understand 
the social, psychological, and physical prob- 
lems of retirement. 

o Second careers - Training for either voluntary 
or paid enployment. 

o Advocacy - Programs and courses designed to 
train elders to work with other elders to 
improve current conditions and to change the 
image of blder people. It includes training 
elders to push for beneficial legislation or 
tj^work ai: organizing and informing other 



o Services > The provision of direct social ser- 
vices t6^ elders by the college. 4^ 

An ideal situation would be for a college to offer well- 
rounded programs to elders in the first four of those categories, 
since in almost every community there will be some interest in each 
and to offer services" only in special circumstances. Realistic- 
ally, however, colleges do have limited budgets and resources and 
must generally choose to focus intensively on one or two areas or 
possibly to develop a program which includes some limited programs 
in each area. ^ The program area or arenas you choose to develop 
will depend on: 

o Needs and desires as obtained through needs 
assessment. 

/ o The college's ability to provide such pro- 

grams either alone or in conjunction with 
other community groups. 
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o The existence of other community agencies or 
organizations . which already provide these pro- 
grams or which are both more capable of and 
willing to provide them. , 

^ Following is a separate discussion pt each of the five pro- 
gram categories, giving general guidelines on purpose and content 
of the program and sample curriculums. 

Enrichment - The enrichment category is the one which 
community colleges have. most commonly developed for elders. The 
college is more likely to have the staff, facilities, and exper- 
ience to develop enrichment programs than prog^^Mis in the other 
four categories. There are, however, major is sue^ which the 
administrator and the consumer planning board will\face in devel- 
oping them. The first of these issues is to chposeXfrom the 
broad span of possible enrichment programs those which best meet 
the needs of the local population. \ • 

Another issue is the dilemma of age-integrated vs. a^r 
segregated classes. Some colleges have found that elders choose 
to attend classes solely with other elders, while other colleges 
find that elders prefer the intergenerational give-and-take of 
classes with younger students. . . v\ 

A third issue is the question of credit vs. noncredit 
courses. Again there is a difference of opinion. Some prefer 
the -lower pressure of noncredit courses, while others feel credit 
courses provide for them a sense of structure and purpose. Many 
colleges try to provide a mixture of both. These and other 
issues can only be solved through working with the consumer 
planning board to determine local preferences. 



\ 



Sample Enrichment Curriculxims 

The purpose of enrichment programs is to provide creative 
and meaningful use of leisure time* This is a category 
in which community colleges are least likely to require 
advice since enrichment programs are usually areas of 
their greatest expertise. Also, because of the breadth 
of the category, no one curriculum can be developed that 
would suit all enrichment interests. As a result, below 
are categories of enrichment programs and some selected 
course suggestions of particular interest to many elders, 

Basic Efducation t ^ 

English as a second la' juage 

Reading / 

Grammar and construction 

Arithmetic 

Basic science 
Liberal Arts ; 

Humanities : . 

Autobiographical writing: writing from experience 

Modern literature on aging, both fiction and non- 
fiction 

Women in contemporary society 

Social Sciences: 

History of your community 

Psychological aspects of aging 

Sociological aspects of aging 

Local and State government 

The law as. it affects elders 

Budgeting and consumer survival 

History of the 20th century as -witnessed by 
course participants- 
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Science^ 

Bioliwical aspects of aging 
Arts and Crafts ; 
PhotograF^hy 
Sculpture 
Weaving 

Ethnic and fo!l^ dancing 
Bridge 
Chess 

Theater: acting^ producing^ and directing 
Cookang for one or two people 
Basic auto repair 
Basic electronics 

Home plumbing and heating ^ 
Singing and chorus 
"Gardening 
Jewelry making 
Woodcarving 
Other : 

Physical fitness 
Lip reading 
Investments 
First aid 
Public speaking 

Field trips to local sites of interest 
Yoga 
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Retirement Planning - Retirement planning programs are being 
developed increasingly xn community colleges. An effective retire- 
ment planning program should be started with individuals in their 
early 40 's and continued off and on until after retirement. However, 
most retirement planning programs are offered to people either just 
approaching retirement or recently retired. A college interested 
in developii?g such a program may want to approach local businesses 
and unions to discuss possible cooperation in recruitment, program 
development, provision of facilities, and funds. A retirement plan- 
ning program should basically' cover three different aspects of 
retirement: (1) anticipating the many changes in relationships 
and life style, (2) learning how to make one's way through the 
service system of programs and available benefits, and (3) developing 
a new life style. 

Most people are not prepared for the many changes and reper- 
cussions of retirement. Retirement does not simply mean leaving 
a ijob. It often means developing a new relationship with a spouse, 
where constant togetherness can cause problems in even the happi- 
est of marriages. Retirement also often may. mean developing new 
relationships with friends. Many people's social contacts come 
largely from work, and. retirement can mean the loss of these 
friendships if readjustments are not made. Retirement means the 
sudden loss of a routine and often a sense of worth. Individuals 
whose identities have been as a machinist, editor, teacher, or fire- 
fighter mus.t suddenly put "retired" before these identifications and 
see this as an indication of uselessness and a "has been" status. 
A retirement planning program, then, must deal with these changes 
and their impact by helping elders to expect and anticipate them, 
~ to understand their universality in this society, and to find ways 
of coping successfully. 

There is, also, a network of services and benefits available 
to elders. Elders need to have information on Social Security, 
health insurance, transportation and nutrition programs, educa- 
tional programs, and. many others. A retirement planning program 
should provide basic* information on all of these as well as guide- 
lines on making one's way through this system.. It is particularly 
important that elders realize that these programs are due them as 
a right and that they have earned such benefits and paid for them 
through their taxes and other contributions to society. 

\ The final aspect of a useful retirement planning program is 
tA help elders assess their interests and desires for using their 
coming years. Options such as cultivating an existing hobby or 
starting a second career can be explored. , / ' . ' 
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Sample Core Curriculum 
Retirement Planning Program 



The purpose of th6 retirement planning program is 
threefold: 

1* To alert those close to retirement to the prob* 
lems they are likely to face in retirement. 

'2. To better equip them to cope with the problems 
they anticipate facing or are likely to face* 

3. To develop individual general retirement "plans ^ 
with knowledge of problems elders are likely to 
face\ 



Goals 

To alert people close 
to retirement to prob- 
lems they may face in 
retirement 



To provide greater 
capacity to cope with 
a variety of problems 



Curriculum 

Retirement and role- 
lessness 

Retirement and time 

Retirement and hous- 
ing 

Retirement and spouse 
Retirement and health 
Retirement "shock" 

o Widowhood 

o Isolation 

o Loneliness 

Study of retirement 
"network" 



Suggr jted » Methods 

Both ^spouses should 
attend if possible 

Discussion with 
people alreaidy in 
retirement 

Simulation of prob- 
lems 

Group attempts to 
cope with them / 

Case examples 



Selection of study 
areas most rele- 
vant 

Discussion with 
agency personnel 
about services 
provided 

Group discussion 
and workshops on 
various study areas 



Goals 
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Curriculum 
Income 

o Pensions 

o Social Security 

o Investments 



o Supplementar; 
secona incom^ 

o Other 



Suggested Methods 

Visiting agencies 
and housing options 




Social Services 

o Agencies on Aging 

State 

Local 

o Golden Age groups 

o Churches 

o Information and 
resources 

o Other 

Health 

o Medicare 

o Medicaid 

o Medex 

o Hospitals 

o Doctors 

o Nursing homes 

o Fraud 

o Other 
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Housing Options 

o Private housing 

o Public housing 

o House versus apart- 
ment 

o Retirement villages 
o Other 

4 

Legal Services 
O Wills 
o Frauds 

o Obtaining, i^ights ^ 

Agism (prejudice against 
age) 

. o Prevalence of a^ism 

o Distinguishing b.e- 
tween the myths of 
agism and reality 

Ways of confronting prob- 
lems of obtaining service 



To develop an individ- 
ual retirement plan 
vhich is not binding 
but general 



Group discussion and 
individual study of spe- 
cific problems 



Discussion of 
agism 

r 

Simulation of 
••myths' and 
reality" 



Discussion 
with those in 
retirement on 
problems of 
o)>taining\ ser- 
vice \ 

Simulation ^ 

Workshop . 

Individual 
study 

Counseling 
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Second Careers - Few community colleges have developed pro- 
grams nEonErairr"eT3ers for second careers. Yet, for both economic 
and psychological reasons, increasing nximbers of elders are inter- 
ested in developing new vocations or turning avocations into 
vocations. The demand for ^uch programs, then, is likely to 
become greater. There are many reasons, too, why second careers 
make sense. Since elders represent a talented and experienced 
hviman resource, there are majiy tasks in this society they can do 
in social services, business, and government. A program in 
second careers includes the following components: 

o Assistitvg elders in assessing talents and desires 

o Training 

o Opportunity and job development 

o Placement and followup 

o Evaluation 

^ Many training programs fail because they neglect the component 
"opportunity and job development. " Employment opportunities for 
second careers do not always exist in communities. Sometimes this 
, is because the employer has not thought of using elders to fill 
jobs or because there are no positions available in certain employ- 
ment areas. The community college administrator, consiimer planning 
board, and/or elders participating in a second career class may want 
to work with business, local government agencies, and private 
social agencies in developing part-time and full-time, volunteer 
and paid positions. Where specific jobs do not already exist, 
the college should attempt to point out areas where there is need 
and where jobs could be created. For example, hospitals might be 
shown that hiring an elderly person for intake and reception areas 
to^ assist entering patients would provide a valuable service. Or, 
the local Social Security office might be shown how it would be 
to their benefit to have several elders trained to answer certain 
types. of calls ^nd inquiries. The college, ideally, then should 
take the initiative in not only training elders for second careers 
but in helping to develop the concept of second careers. 




/ 
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Sample Core Cur^culim for 
Second Careey Program 



The purpose of a second cateer program* is to provide 
an examination of individual potentials and options 
for voluntary or paid emj^oyment and to develop train- 
ing and employment opportunities. 



Goals 

To develop capacity to^ 
select viable options/ 



/ 




To develop new skills 
or upgi/ade existing 
ones 



Curriculvmi 

Review of and assess- 
ment of individual 
skills and abilities 
as related to job 
desires 

o Past eitployment 
history 

o Hobbies and 
avocations 

o Areas of spe- 
cial .interest 
or study 

o Physical capa- 
city 

o Financial needs 

o VoluntaiY"Paid 

o Business-human 
service 

6 Part time-full 
time 

o Other 

Assessment of avail- 
able education for 
skill development 

o Existing commun- 
ity college pro- 
grams 



Suggested Methods 

Group discussions 

Individual analysis 
of needs 

Individual- counsel- 
ing 

Sample second- 
career case studies 

Development by^ 
elders of a job 
fair for elders 
with representa- 
tives of local 
human service agen- 
cies , bus ines ses , 
and other potential 
employers available 
for discussion of 
their areas 




Job development 



Evaluation and 
followup 



o Other education- 
al institutions 

o On-the-job train- 
ing 

Review of specific 
employment opportuni-- 
ties and job counsej-ing 

Assessment of job satis- 
faction 



Group and 

individual 

discussions 
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Advocacy - Elders, like other minority groups in recent years, 
have begun to realize that to improve their situation in any 
significant, large-scale way, they will hav6 to become activists 
and advocates and organize to help themselves. Community colleges 
can provide support to these efforts in various ways. Colleges can 
develop programs and courses to instruct elders on the basics of 
the political and economic system and how they directly affect the 
conditions of elders. Colleges can design courses to instruct, 
on such techniques as organizing, lobbying, and writing press 
releases for the media. This can be particularly effective if done 
in conjunction wxLh organized clubs and groups in the community. 
Periodic seminars on specific pending national and State legisla- 
tion can be scheduled. The degree to which colleges qan participate 
in such advocacy efforts, particularly with regard to/ specific 
stands on bills and candidates, will depend on the State and Fed- 
eral regulations governing the use of government funds. If regu- 
lations prohibit such complete involvement and sponsorship, 
colleges can serve as a catalyst in assisting organizations in 
developing such programs. Another option is for - colleges; to 
develop a nonprofit corporation with elders and to jointly develop 
an advocacy program. 
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Sample Core Curricultun 
for Advocacy Program 



The purpose of an advocacy program is to inform and 
train older people to understand the complex of prob- 
lems they face and to master the techniques and 
methods of advocacy through which they can begin to . 
overcome these problems. 



Goals 

To develop an under- 
standing of the myths 
and ^realities of aging 



To develop, knowledge 
about the political 
process 



To develop knowledge 
of income and finan- 
cial problems of 
elders 



Curriculum 

Overview of physio- 
logical, socio- 
logical and psycho- 
logical aspects of 
aging to provide 
an explanation of 
aging in the context 
of this society i;n^-'- 
terms of what 
elders can expect , 
how they are 
regarded by others, 
and the resulting 
changes 

Review of organiza- 
tion and functions 
of national. State, 
and local govern- 
ments 



Overview of Social 
Security system 
and other pension 
policies 

Review of consuxiier 
problems in living 
on a fixed income 
in terms of infla- 
tion 



Suggested Methods ^ 

Case studies to 
reflect differences 
in aging 

Group discussion 
on changes exper- 
i:enced vis-a-vis 
the society 



Talks by local 
representatives 

Examination of 
voting records of 
political people 
and policies and 
provisions of 
"helping** agencies 

Examination of 
existing legisla- 
tion and proposed 
legislation on 
income 

Talks with Social 
Security personnel 
on major problems 
voiced by recip- 
ients 
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Goals 



4. To develop knowledge 
of health care prob- 
. lems 



Curriculum 

Discussion of pos- 
sible remedies and 
plans for raising 
elders' income 
through minimum 
wage and reductions 
in taxes and other 
cost breaks 

Review of avail- 
ability of health 
care, health care 
delivery, and qual- 
ity both locally 
and nationally 

Review of health 
insurance plans 
and costs 



^\ Suggested Methods' 



Existing and proposed * 
legislation 



To develop knowledge 
of housing, trans- 
portation, and other 
problems of aging 



Review of national 
health insurance 
and legislation 

Review of the 
national and State 
legislation for 
elders affecting 
these areas 



To overcome feelings 
of powerlessness and 
frustration 



Organizing and 
developing coali- 
tions of elders 
for "senior power" 

Lobbying — initiating 
and pushing legisla- 
tion 

Communications and 
use of media to 
educate elders and 
the community to 
make problems and 
demands visible 
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Services - Generally, coittmunity colleges should not be the 
providers of direct social services to elders except insofar as 
they assist in direct educational program participation. However, 
in many areas, community colleges have been either the only or 
the most qualified body to sponsor and develop needed service pro- i 
grams. This is particularly true in many rural areas of the Midwest 
and West. As a result, some colleges now sponsor nutrition programs, 
multiservice centers, information and referral programs, and health ^ 
clinics for elders. Nevertheless, provision of these services to 
meet basic needs does not fall within the special expert:|.§e of the 
community college^ Where needs for basic social services do 
exist and where existing agencies cannot handle these, community 
colleges should begin to work with elders and community agencies 
to advocate for funds and to strengthen these existing service 
agenciest In other words, community colleges should undertake 
direct services only on a transitional and temporary basis, i 

Insuring Program Effectiveness 

While generalizations about elders are to be studiously avoided, 
there are characteristics that may be found among numbers of elders 
(as well as some younger people) that the program planner may wish 
to take into -account in order to reach the maximum numbers of elders 
and to assure maximum effectiveness with those reached. Some of 
these characteristics follow: 

o Limited mobility either* from personal physical 
limitations or lack of transportation 

o Fear and/or apprehension about "returning to 
school" and competing with younger people 

o Knowledge and wisdom gained through years of 
experience 

o Lack of awareness of the community college as a poten- 
tial resource 

These characteristics can influence recruitment techniques, 
location of the program, facilities used, teaching style and 
types of supporting services. ^ 

Recruitment - If one takes seriously^ the notion that commun- 
ity colleges are obliged to serve the elders of their communities, 
then it may become necessary to "sell" the college to all segments 
of that group in order to get them involved. At! this point both 
where to do this and what to say are appropriate! questions. 

In addition to the usual use of the public media for annoxanc- 
ing programs, consider putting special annovincements and articles 
in newsletters and bulletins that are published by local senior 
citizen and golden agm clubs. Mid Plains Community College in North 
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Platte, Nebraska^ found that feature stories in the local papers 
on progrciin participants and cpntent rather than mere announcements 
were very effective in promoting interest. Church bulletins are 
also often widely read by the elders of community. 

One college arranged with the electric company to include 
announcements of courses for elders in with the electric bill in 
order to reach isolated people. Rock Valley Conununity College," 
Rockford, Illinois/ sends personal invitations announcing college 
programs directly to elders' homes. 

However, when recruiting elders, no one medium is as effective 
as direct contact with the prospective participants. Personal 
appearances and contact by staff or, better still, elders familiar 
with the program at places where the elderly live, work, gather 
for meetings, or participate in recreation are by far the best 
methods of recruitment. Bucks County Community College in Newtown, 
Pennsylvania, recruits elders by setting up booths in local shop- 
ping centers and mails. Other places to visit in the recruitment 
itinerary include senior citizen and golden age clubs, councils 
on aging, church groups, veterans* clubs, grange meetings, elderly 
housing projects, recreation centers (public and privctte) , bingo, 
beano games, etc., (often elders are there because they know no 
other options), libraries, nursing homes, and business and industry.- 

Nursing homes are often overlooked as recruitment possibilities, 
even though they present an excellent opportunity for programs. 
However, whon recruiting in a nursing home the college must, be will-, 
ing to hold classes there or make sure proper and adequate trans- 
portation is provided. 

Businesses and industry should not be ignored as places of 
recruitment, particularly for second career and preretirement 
programs. Usually there are newsletters or in-house newspapers 
in larger industrial .plants that will carry a list of programs 
or articles on available resources. In some cases industry is 
willing to cooperate by bringing together people close to retire- 
ment for a meeting to discuss potential pxiograms. 

Recruitment of elders for community colie^^ programs requires 
that they be convinced that the college is a resource for them. 
Their image of education may be narrow. Some may see education 
only as sitting behind a desk and doing their les'sons. This can 
make it dif ^' ' ''t to present a broad view of the resources that 
education can provide. They must be made to feel that the college 
can meet an important need or desire they have. 

One must call upon common sense in discussing programs with 
elders, usually staying away from educational jargon, since 
these terms are sometimes negatively charged for any lay audience. 
When discussing available options it is often useful to talk in 
specifics, indicating the exact content of the various courses, 
the leaders, the teaching methods to be used, where sessions will 
be held, and what will be expected of them as participants. 
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In recruiting, it is helpful to bear in mind that, for many, 
the college campus may appear to be " foreign territory* Some 
have fears of becoming part of the academic atmosphere* Also, 
some will asstune that they will be competing with "smarter and 
. abler young people," and will have reservations about being ' 
^ involved in courses with younger students* The person recruit- . 
ing for programs may want to attempt to alleviate some fears, 
whether real or imagined, at tlie outset* Several colleges through- 
out the country have used the "gold card" as a way of acquainting 
elders with'^the campus* Elders \of the community are given special 
privileges and access to events kt the college at reduced rates 
or even free* \To symbolize this V^ivileged status all elders are 
issued gold cards* \y 

Location of Programs - Several \f actors may influence the loca- 
tion of the program, such as accessibility of .the campus., avail- 
ability of transportation, availability of suitable off-camp\>s 
sites, fears among some elders aboutVacademia and/or sharing ' 
classes with young students, and suit\ability of the campus for 
use .by those with physical limitations* If the campus is easily 
accessible and available to elders, mkny colleges have found it 
to be the best place to hold their prbgrams* Benefits accrue to 
both the college and the elders wheh ^hey are on campus* For 
example, the younger students, faculty and administration 
benefit from the elders' experience, 'while the elders feel that 
they are a part of the life of the campus and enjoy thfeir exper- 
iences with others* 

If the elderly population generally is not -familiar with or 
is fearful of educational programs, holding programs in places 
familiar to them can eliminate potential concern about being 
"on campus*" Senior citizen centers and public buildings such 
as city or town halls, high schools, rfecreation centers, etc* 
are often places to hold programs* Clteh elders are used to . 
these places and they are usually centrally" located, 

A satisfactory locale for programs in the area of retirement 
planning and second careers may be in space provided by the 
business or industry that is cooperating with the program* 

Successful programs have been conducted by community colleges 
in nursing and retirement homes, retirement villages, public 
housing, and trailer parks occupied by large n\imbers of elderly 
people* Black Hills Community College in Spearfish, South Dakota^ 
is one of several colleges across the country that holds lectures 
and programs in local nursing homes. A community college in Ver- 
mont has held successful programs in private homes* Thus, flexible 
and innovative use of options is helpful when selecting the location 
of programs* 

Methods of Teaching - How one presents material to elders can 
have a great deal of influence on the success of the program* 
Don't ignore what elders do know in presenting new material* It 
is impossible to travel through fifty, sixty, or seventy years of 
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life without learning a good deal about practical living. Too 
often teachers use the same teaching practices with elders as 
with "youth and quickly lose their audience of elders • 

Education of the elders presents a, different challenge to the 
teachers. The teacher brings to the course or program a knowledge 
about a subject and resources that the students do not have. But 
the teacher should be ever aware of the fact that the elders also 
have knowledge and resources that the teacher may not have. It 
is the combining of all this knowledge and resources for increased 
knowle<^ge that the teacher should keep in mind as the objective. 



The teacher should also keep the students continually aware 
of the learning options available to them. Decisions on the use 
of audiovisual material, field crips, individual indepth studies 
of particular areas, political action, role playing, and other 
aids to education should be made jointly by teaqhers and students • 

J The teaching style that most lends itself to this approach 
and recommended for teaching elders is the seminar or workshop 
with small numbers of students participating. 

Supportive Services - One of the major problems that commun- 
ity colleges face in the development of programs for all elders 
is transportation. This is particularly a problem faced in 
rural and suburban areas where piablic transportation is minimal 
or nonexistent. Many elders choose not to have or cannot afford 
cars. No specific solution is offered to this problem, but 
following are some suggestions gleaned from the experiences of 
others. 

If the program can afford a bus to transport elders to and 
from programs this is one solution. The bus^xan be driven by 
one or several of the elders in the program either volxmtarily 
or for remuneration. If the program budget cannot support a bus 
or there are budgetary regulations prohibiting it, perhaps a 
local philanthropic or fraternal organization could donate one. 
Also a local car dealer might provide one for advertising pur- 
poses. You might check to see if there are funds available for 
a bus through the state office on aging and/or the Area Agency 
on Aging serving your area. Finally certain education funds 
may be available from other State or Federal sources in your 
area for this purpose. 

Another solution is to borrow a bus if possible. Sometimes 
senior citizen groups or churches have buses. Also school buses 
might be available off hours for use by elders. In Iowa, the 
use, for example, of school buses to transport elders to commun- 
ity college programs has proven very successful. Of course, the 
major difficulty with borrowing buses is that their availability 
may dictate the time schedule for the program which may not be 
the best time for the elders. 
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Some programs have successfully developed a system of shared 
rides with other students or participants, youngsters or alders. 
This system, however, is often fraught with the usual troubles of 
car pools which need not be reiterated. 

Some colleges have contacted church and/or student gror s to 
provide transportation as a philanthropic project. A word of 
caution: if this is attempted, one person should be assigned 
fnll time to coordinate the program. This may be an elder from 
the program or a staff pprson. Without such coordination too 
many elders become stranded and the whole program is likely to 
break down quickly. 

The physical limitations of some elders require close scrutiny 
of facilities before their use. Generally, the more physical • 
barriers there are the fewer elders will have access' to the pro- 
gram. Stairs can be a major problem. To accommodate elderly 
with physical limitations classrooms should be on the first floor 
and in no case above the second floor without an elevator or 
escalator available-. Buildings which have facilities to accommo- 
date the handicapped such as ramps are more easily accessible 
to elders. Also one should not overlook the availability of bath- 
rooms to physically handicapped elderly people when planning pro- 
grams. Some buildings, particularly new ones, often have heavy 
fire doors in the hallways. These doors are difficult for many 
elders to get through when they are closed. Avoidance of such 
barriers assures greater chances of successful programs. 

In most coihmunities, there are service agencies that are able 
to help elders with such problems as housing, health care, income 
and nutrition. A working knowledge of the agencies and exactly 
what they can and cannot do is helpful wKSii working with elderly 
people. In some cases, it may be advisable to bring agency 
representatives to the program, on campus and off. 

There are, however, localities where sejnrices are minimal or 
nonexistent; and there are also many problems for which there 
are no current solutions J In such cases, elders are often their 
own best resource for seeking solutions. "S.enior power" organiza- 
tions throughout the country are presently working to solve many 
of the problems faced by elders and are having some success. As 
mentioned previously, community colleges can assist in the develop- 
ment of advocacy to increase the number and variety of supportive 
services for elders. 

^ Some colleges have been successful in mobilizing many of the 
resources of the community for greater program effectiveness. 
Ix)cal businesses may donate a wide variety of needed materials 
and space. At Southwest Wisconsin. Vocational Technical Institute, 
Fennimore, Wisconsin, community service clubs co-sponsor classes 
and programs. Also, at Greenfield Community College, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, local businesses donated dovmtown store space for 
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a storefront college as well as other equipment and materials. 
This requires wide contact with business and community leaders^ 
and ingenuity in begging and borrowing. It is worthwhile to bear 
in mind that along with their genuine concern for. elders^ provid- 
ing elders with help is good public relations for business. Givina 
public credit to those who help by word of moaf or in writing, 
or tlirough awards^ insures continued cooperation from previous donors 
and makes it more likely that others will help.^ 

Maximizing Manpower, Finances, and Other Resources 

One of the greatest challenges in developing a program is in 
^ making the most of available resources and seeking out new resources. 
Most college administrators are faced. with both a limited budget 
and either a part-time staff or no staff at all* There are resources^ 
both human and financial, which can be obtained by the enterprising 
and determined administrator-. 

The best resource for any educational program for elders is 
elders themselves. As stressed earlier, involvement of elders 
lin program development and implementation not only con^tiributes 
to program success but also must be seen as a goal in itself. 
Elders can perform a number of essential program tasks which would 
, normally be undertaken bi- paid staff. Following are a few examples 
of such tasks : . 



o Researching basic demographic and factual back- 
ground on the community's elders 

o Assisting in community needs assessment, includ- 
ing distribution of needs assessment instrument 
and analysis of results 

o Recruiting students through talks to elderly 
groups, direct mailing to elders, and staffing 
information booths in senior centers or other 
areas where elders congregate 

o Providing publicity and communications by writing 
press releases and flyers for local newspapers 
and/or TV and radio stations; arranging appear- 
ances on local radio and TV community service 
programs 

o Serving as instructors and teachers 

o Approaching community groups and local industry 
for donations of materials, space, and/or funds 

o Approaching government agencies and private founda- 
tions^ along with administrators, for funds 

o Collecting information on and developing liaisons 
with pertinent community groups and organizations 
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o Developing .car pools and working out transportation 
schedules 

o Assisting in writing proposals for program funds, to 
appropriate agencies 

While most of these tasks can be done by elderly volunteers, 
qualified' elders should -be given particular consideration in 
filling paid positions where they have been developed and funded. 

There are several places to find elders to work on program 
tasks such as those outlined above. The first and most obvious 
place is the consumer planning board. Members may be interested 
in assisting themselves or will be able to direct you to other 
elders who would. Another source of elderly volunteers is the 
network of local elderly clubs and organizations found in most 
communities. Most communities have several organizations such 
as Voluntary Action Programs of united community .groups vhich 
place adult volunteers. 

Another appropriate resource is a volunteer program especially^ 
geared to training and providing elders as vdlunteers, the Retired : 
Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) . This program serves people 60 
and over. Community collects can become involved in this program 
in two ways: either as the sponsor and developer of the program 
or as a volunteer station for use of elders' talents.. More than 
25 community colleges have developed RSVP programs although this 
direct service role can often be more appropriately accomplished 
by other groups in the community. Elders are provided with sti- 
pends and work for several days a week at jobs chosen to reflect 
* their choice and talents • The RSVP program comes vmder the 
auspices of ACTION, a Federal agency, which administers a number 
of volunteer service programs. For the name f^r\d address of the 
program nearest to your college, you can contact your regional 
office, of ACTION (see Appendix B for address) . 

Besides elders themselves, there are other groups which can 
provide volunteers. Many younger college students, particularly 
those in the field of social service or education, would be inter- 
ested in phases' of program development. In some cases,, students 
can be given field work credit for substantial participation. 
Sometimes, staff of area social agencies and other community groups 
will see participation in such tasks as outreach and instruction as 
part of their functions and provide such services at no cost to the 
college. 

Some large companies have developed programs which encourage 
workers to perform community functions on company time. For 
example, Xerox Corporation has a Community Involvement Program^ 
which allows employees to select and work in a project or activity 
backed by corporate funds. Xerox Corporation also has a Social 
Service Leave Program which supports selected employees to work 
an entire year in some community-related project. A quick survey 




of local industry would determine if- such programs exist in 
*^ your community. 



Besides personnel, there are Cwher program resources which 
can often be obtained at no cost. Use of public and municipal 
buildings such as city or town halls and libraries can often pro- 
vide needed space in population centers. Also, local companies 
and businesses, if approached (particularly by a group of elders), 
will often donate equipment and supplies. 

A successful education program for elders can, then, be 
developed with little direct funding. However, this involves an 
aggressive search for volunteers and donations. This approach, 
however, also serves to involve both elders and other community 
groups more deeply in the process of program development' and, 
while more taxing for the adminstrator, can provide greater rewards. 

Most educational programs for elders, however, do ultimately 
need to seek some sources of, direct funding beyond the limitations 
of the college budget. . 

A major source of funding for educational programs for elders 
is the Federal Government. Three different agencies Within the 
Federal Government are particularly appropriate for directing 
such program proposals: Adminisjtration on Aging, Office of Educa- 
tion', and Department of Labor. ' ^ ' 

The Administration on Aging, U.S. .Department of Health, Educa-- 
tion^ and Welfare, through the authority of the Older Americans 
Comprehensive Service Amendments of 1973, has authorized funds, 
for several purposes which fall within the possible program inter- 
ests of community colleges. Title III of these amendments can 
provide funds for developing a wide range of cultural enrichment 
and direct service programs for elde.rs, and for planning, needs 
assessment, outreach, and transportation aspects o^ the program. 
Title IV of these amendments provides funds for the training of 
persons to improve service delivery to elders. This, cokld include 
funds for programs which train elders to develop second careers 
in providing services to other elders. Title VII provides\ funds 
for nutrition, including not only provision of meals but also 
nutrition education and other supportive services such as informa- 
tion'^.;and referral. This funding would basically be used by colleges 
who "felt compelled to enter into direct ' service delivery because 
of elders* unmet nutritional needs in the community. 

Most Administration on Aging grants ^re disbursed and admin- 
istered 'by the State Unit on Aging in eacn State. Recently 
State Unfits have decentralized service planning and delivery by 
developing area agencies on aging. Funding efforts should also 
take into account alliances with these area agencies. Requests 
for detailed information on area agencies and on funding proposals 
can be addressed to the State Unit in your State or to the Admini- 
stration on Aging in Washington. (See Appendix B for addresses 
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of state Units and the ^dminis-tration on Aging.) 

The Office of Education, also in the U.S. Department of Healthy 
Education, and Welfare, is another appropriate source for funding 
'educational programs for elders. In particular, Title I, Part A, 
of the Higher Education Uct of 1965 authorizes funds to support . - - 
community service and continuing education programs to meet the 
needs of elders, retirement planning, and general enrichment 
programs. This title, along wit h Title III of the Older Ameri- 
cans Amendments outlined above, has been an especially successful 
funding route for community colleges. Funds are disbursed through 
each State's Post-Secondary Education Agency, and requests for 
information should be addressed to these agencies or to the Office 
of-EducBTtion" in Washington^ Slso^under J:he auspices of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972, each 'state Post-Secoh<Jary->B^cation 
Agency has some monies for funding scholarships for pursuit of 
basic educational objectives. These can be sought for financing 
needy elderly students. 

Under Title III of the Adult Education Act, Office of Educa- 
tion funds can be sought to train elderly paraprof essionals for 
participation in community service programfs. These funds are 
administered on the State level by the State education agency. 
The Office of Education also disburses funds through each State's 
Vocational Education Agency to be used to develop training pro- 
grams to upgrade elders ' skills, consumer education programs, 
curriculums, and to train paraprof essionals . Again, requests for 
more information should be made to either the Vocational Educa- 
tion Agency in your State or the Office of Education in Washington, ' 
D.C. 

The Department . of Labor is another possible source of Federal 
funding. Under the recent Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973, funds are available to provide training and job 
development for older workers, with particular regard to retrain- 
ing for employment in public service positions. Colleges inter- 
ested in developing second career programs may find this source 
' a useful funding possibility. Funds under this Act are distri- 
buted by "Local Prime Sponsors," a term used for the specially 
designated local units of government charged with administering 
these funds. Further information can be obtained from the 
regional Federal office or the Department of Labor in Washington, D.C 

For certain -innovative and replicable model j^ograms, 
limited direct funds are made available directly through the 
Administration on Aging in Washington under Title 'IV (Model Pro- 
jects) of the 1972 Amendments to the Older Americans- Act. 

Although most Federal funds are disbursed through and admini- 
stered by appropriate State and municipal" governmental units, 
often, Stclte units on aging and State education agencies accept 
funding proposals for specifically earmarked State funds. Also, 
State public health and mental health agencies should be checked 
for funds to develop health education programs for elders through 
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the college. , 

\ 

Local units of government^ counties, and particularly the 
larger cities may have funds for developing programs for elders. 
County offices^ city and town ha.Ms should also be contacted to 
see where responsibility for elderly programs rests and what 
programs exist. 

Private funds can come from three potential sources: local 
civic and social clubs r private foundations r and iSusiness organi- 
zations. Local civic and social clubs — Kiwanis Club^ Rotary Club^ 
Elks Club^ University Women *s Clubs r Junior League^ Junior Chamber 
of Commerce r etc. sponsor events to raise fxinds for the benefit 
of local community projects. If approached by groups of commun- 
ity elders and presented with the need for funds for educational 
programs r they will often provide needed financial assistance. 

Private foimdations are a source of fundi ng^ although some 
have restrictions on funding public institutions. Local foxanda- 
tions are particularly receptive to funding programs in the immed- 
iate community and should be approached before larger national 
foWdations. A Directory of Foundations y usually available at 
your college or the local libraryr lists private foundations by 
State along with an explanation of the t>^es of projects they 
fund^ areas of special interest to elders^ and monies available. 
A directory of foundations for your State may be available through 
the Secretary of State's office. One may v/ant to check the pre- 
vious year's tax records of a foundation to determine actual 
allocations of funds. 

Up to now^ the business community has not been a source for 
funds, However/r business is recognizing its responsibility and 
obligation concerning the options: open to its retired employees 
and the community's elders ^ particularly in view of early retire- 
ment policies. Again^ however, the business community must be 
approached and shown the needs that exist and the potential 
rewards for the community as a »-^hole. . 




Chapter V 
A Glimpse of the Future : 
Implications for Program Development 



It appears that American society will, during the last of the 
20th century, continue toward greater industrialization and urban- 
ization. Technological development will continue to increase 
rapidly in 'the years to come making it increasingly difficult for 
workers to keep up with changes that affect their jobs. As a 
result younger workers^ more recently educated in what probably 
will become a more technically oriented system, will have more up 
to date thus more valuable knowledge than their older coiinter- 
parts . 

• * 

The society will continue to be youth oriented and will undoubt- 
edly continue to regard work as the most important factor in deter- 
mining a person's position in and worth to the society. 

Because future technical development will both accelerate the 
rate pf a person's obsolescknce2 in industry and also make it 
possible for a smaller proportion of workers to produce -the neces- 
sary goods for the society, a reduction in the age of compulsory 
retirement to 60 or even 55 can be anticipated. As a result, it 
is possible that the lower limits of what is called "old age" will 
be reduced accordingly. 

But what can be predicted about tlie elders who will be liv- 
ing in the America of the future? First, we know that there will 
be more elders than ever before. It is predicted that there will 
be at least 28.8 million over 65 by the year 2000.^ We also know 
that the proportions of elders in the population will increase 
steadily, for at the present time the number of people over 65 is 
increasing more rapidly than the nation as a whole If there is 
a major breakthrough in the cure of heart disease or cancer or 
both we can predict that the figures will be even higher. 



1. See Donald 0. Cowgill^ "The Aging of Populations and 
Societies" in The Annals of the /=imerican Academy of Politics and 
Social Science , Vol. 415, September, 1974, 

2. Robert A. Binstock^ "Aging and the Future of American 
Politics . " Political Consequences of Aging. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 415^ Sepb 
ber, 1974, pp. 199-212". 

3. "New Facts About Older Americans, U.S. Dept. H.E.W., 
U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 1973. 

4. ••We, the American Elderly, •• U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 1973. ^ 
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We also know that in th^ future elderly women will outniunber 
men to even a greater extend than they do today. ^ Elders will 
also be better educated, ^/healthier and more physically mobile 
than "ever before. Probemly tomorrow's elders will bp sli^^^iiX^ 
more affluent than elder^ today^ and more will be living alone!*^ 

/ 

Aside from these/rather dry statistics about the aging, one 
can predict that incireasing numbers of today's younger people will 
live longer, health±4r lives following their work careers and 
consequently "old age" will become a more active stage in the life 
cycle. It is likely" that people will be seeking increasing options 
for activities during their retirement and retiremen-f: itself will 
take on new meaning as an entrance into nev; roles and new activities, 
not , only as an exit from the old roles as it primarily is today. 

! / 

Over the next decade and beyond the society will be wrestling ^ 
with providing v/ays of helping many elder^-cTonstructively to use 
time that really will not be cons ide^^d^^i sure time* Leisure 
time is related to work and ^fjxMtitJst^ people can be filled with 
activities that ha^e^^JitrtXe' or no social worth to the individual. 
However, when-^r^tirees- heve-Jio work at least some of their time 
must be filled with what to them is meaningful activity. 

As the population increases and the age of retirement decreases 
there v/ill be increasing numbers of healthy, "young" elders able 
to perform many tasks in and for the society. Ways need to be 
continually developed to harness the untapped resources of elders 
to help meet society's economic and social needs. 

Finally, as the composition of the elderly population changes 
over the next 25 years there will be an increasing demand on finan- 
cial, social and medical services. These demands will probably alter 
.the substance of those services as well as the anotmtr making it 
necessary not only to increase services but to develop new services 
that have never been provided. 

The implications of the above for community college involve- 
ment in the field of aging are many. 

As the population of elders grows# so too will the demand 
for programs by elders from various sources, including education • 
Community colleges will need to reach out to greater numbers of 
elderly and reach out to them with a wider spectrum of programs. 
As forced retirement becomes more and more, conutton, education 
about that period of life and ways of preparing for it and coping 
with it will be necessary. Not only will people about to retire 



5. Ibid . 

6. lEId . 

7. ••New Facts about Older Americans," 0£. cit. 

8. •••We, the American Elderly, •• oP* cjt T'^ 

9. Ibid. 
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and those recently retired need such programs but also younger 
people in the college program and in industry. It is likely 
that industry and labor will increasingly look to education for 
help in this program in the near future. 

As the notion of a two-career life becomes increasingly 
accepted, courses and programs to prepare people for second careers 
will be needed. Coitununity colleges can work with younger people as 
well as elders to develop second career curriculums and in con- 
junction with service agencies and industry develop jobs in the 
community for older workers. Educators and service perspnnel will 
need,.to be trained in methods of developing second career programs. 

As retirement becomes a more active way of life for increas- 
ing numbers of people, education, in general, and community colleges, 
in particular, will be called upon to prepare elders to take advan- 
tage of a variety of options (outside of second careers) for use 
of both leisure and non-leisure time. This might involve active 
participation in advocacy, legislative activity, education for 
continued growth and enrichment, volunteer service activity, and 
a variety of options not yet thought of. 

•As the need for services increases and changes its focus, 
community colleges can prepare both service personnel and elders 
to cope with the changes. New personnel will need training and 
veteran personnel will need updating on newly developed techniques, 
services, and programs. Further; community colleges can supplement 
services with additional programs and even pilot new and innovative 
services where appropriate and necessary. '™ 

As knowledge proliferates in the field of gerontology, ser- 
vice personnel often will not have time to sort out and keep up 
with the literature that can help them in their practice. The 
commimity college can serve as a resource to the practitioner by 
sorting out relevant material and abstracting articles and books 
to facilitate professional practice. 

While the major areas for possible participation of community 
colleges with elders in the future have been mentioned, the 
potentials for specific programs, courses, etc. in any or all of 
** these areas are practically unlimited. Program development in 'the 
I future will require imagination on the part of the planners, com- 
' mitment on the part of the college, and continued interaction with 
the community of elders, industry, labor, and government. 

As the younger population, traditionally those served by 
the community college, decreases over the next few years, many 
colleges will look to new populations in order to maintain services 
and educational standards in the community. Hopefully, these col- 
leges will seek to make elders their second careers. 



© APPENDIX A 
Five Additional Case Studies 



The following program descriptions are taken 
from Older Americans and Conununity Colleges ; 
Selected Papers ^ edited by Andrew S. Korim 
and Dorothy 0. Waugaman^ 

Grateful acknowledgment is given to th^ 
American Association of Commiinity and Junior 
Colleges for permission to print these 
excerpts here. 



SENIOR INVOLVEMBNT^ AT CLACKAMAS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



John Hakanson 
President 
Claclcamas Coramunity College 
Oregon City, Oregon 

Many senior-oriented activities are regularly scheduled as 
part of the college's program* At least one senior citizen serves 
on each of the 27 lay advisory committees which help the college 
keep its curricular and service programs in line with community 
needs. On one of the committees, the Community Service Advisory 
Committee, both the chairman and the vice-chairman are seniors. 

Our senior citizen Gold Card program appears to have been 
the first of its kind in Oregon* It was' started at Clackamas 
eight years ago, and since that time every community college in 
Oregon has adopted the same plan or one similar to it. Even j 
Oregon State University and the University of Oregon are now using 
a limited version of the plan for their activities. 

Any Clackamas College District senior citizen, 62 years or 
older, may receive a Gold Card by applying at a local high school. 
The card entitles the bearer to attend high school or college 
dramatic, musical or athletic events without charge* It also 
allows the senior citizen to register for any college class, tuition 
free. 

Another campus program involving senior citizens is the 
Green Fingers community garden. Green Fingers is operated on 
several acres of campus land divided into l42 plots, 20* X 40'. 
Anyone in the community who wanta^-to garden but has no land to 
cultivate is invited to take a piot* Water, seeds and fertilizers 
are provided through donations. There are no restrictions on what 
is planted, and gardeners are wholly responsible for managing 
their own crops. Many seniors and low income families use the 
garden plots as a means to supplement their food supplies. 

Last summer, a boat trip on the Columbia River was offered 
through the courtesy of the Portland Yacht Club. Arrangements / 
for the trip, including lunch, were made by the Community Services 
Advisory Committee, and it was publicized through the Clackamas 
County Senior Citizen's Council, and the college public information 
office* 



On at least two occasions , the college has joined with other 
groups and organizations in the county to organize a salmon bake 
for seniors. The governor of the state and one of Oregon's congress- 
men have spoken at these gatherings. 

Other college services which have been useful to senior cit- 
izens include the following: (1) the speakers' bureau, which reg- 
ularly sends staff members to address groups; (2) assistance in 
publicizing senior activities; (3) .printing of publicity and in- 
format^ion; and (4) seminars on topics of special interest. When 
possible, college vehicles are used to provide transjjortation for 
groups of seniors to various events. 

College counselors make their services available to seniors^ 
and college staff members function on various committees, boards, 
task forces, and steering committees working for and with senior 
citizen groups. 

Community education classes are available for everyone, but 
there are some specifically tailored to the elderly. Some ex- 
amples are Physical Eitness for Seniors, ^The Aging American^ and 
Understanding Your Social Security. 

Clackamas Community College has received funds for two im- 
portant projects related to the elderly within the past year. 
The first of these is the Senior Involvement Project, funded by 
the Oregon Department of Human Resources Program on Aging, the 
college, and the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges. The second project is the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram (RSVP) funded through ACTION and the college. 

Phase I activities of the Senior Involvement Project included 
in-service training for people working with the elderly in insti- 
tutional settings. One of these classes was hold at Dammasch 
Hospital, a State mental institution. Instructional emphasis was 
on the sociological implications of aging. 

Another manpower training program was held in February. The 
two-day workshop covered motivation techniques, reality orienta- 
tion, understanding depression, behavior modification, and recre- 
ational management and direction. Volunteers working with the 
elderly, and staff and administrators of nursing homes were among 
the participants. Orientation to the Aging and Their Health Care, 
another manpower training program at the paraprofessional level, 
was taught on campus. 

A two-year Human Services curriculum with and Associate in 
Science degree is planned with basic core classes coupled with a 
specialty. The specialties will include some or all of the fol- 
lowing: child care, mental health, educational aide, and aging. 
A practicum in the specialty selected is a requirement of the 
curriculum. 
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Approximately 35 seniors attended a class on the Aging Am- 
erican at a local Loaves and Fishes chapter, with another sched- 
uled to begin soon. Loaves and Pishes is one of several names 
given to county programs of federally assisted meals plans for 
the elderly. 

One of the conditions of federal funding for these programs 
is that in addition tOv serving food, some form of social interaction 
opportunity is provided. The college, through its speaker 's bureau, 
adult basic education program, and the Senior Involvement Project, 
helps meet this condition by providing speakers, films, classes, 
and. musical or dramatic presentations. 

College instructors have made nutritional information avail- 
able through the Loaves and Fishes program but have not met with 
overwhelming success. However, a Shopper Helper workshop, with 
tips on stretching the food dollar, shopping and cooking for one 
or two persons and how to use freezers and other present-day 
appliances, had a spinoff that shows promise. 1'wo workshop par- 
ticipants reported what they learned to tsenior centers. 

One of the emphases of the Senior Involvement Project is to 
enhance the opportunities for seniors to contribute to the solution 
of their own problems, as well as those of others. We avoid speak- 
ing and acting in terms of doing things "for" seniors? r^ather we 
conduct ourselves* so as to do things "with" seniors. Most older 
people have been nteeting heavy responsibilities for many years. 
Many are not' ready to quit that entirely, nor should ythey be 
encouraged to qIo so. Most seniors need the stimulation and 
opportunity of participation and involvement. 

The Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) is funded to 
provide senior citizens, retired and over 60 years of age, op- 
portunity to offer their time and skills in volunteer service. 
Their duties have included work in schools, senior centers, hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, offices, libraries, parole and probation 
' oJEf ices , and community centers. 

A newsletter and weekly "Seniors on the Move" newspaper 
column in a local paper stimulate interest and open ^ communi- 
cation lines among seniors by reporting activities of RSVP 
volunteers. . • * 




SERVING OLDER -AMERICANS: 
PROGRESS AT TRI -COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

1 

Don €• Garrison 
Director 
Tri-County Technical College 
Pendleton, South Carolina 

• The basic purpose of the project is to develop one of Iv* 
South Carolina's most neglected resources - people - and invest 
this resource in a field bankrupt in skilled manpower - aging. 

The scope of the project includes the formulation and 
implementation of a program to meet the needs of senior citizens 
in the Appalachian Region of South Carolina with emphasis on 
meeting tlie needs of citizens in Anderson, Oconee, and Pickei\s 
Counties* It is being accomplished by working to achieve three 
major objectives which constitute the three-pronged thrust of 
service, education, and referral. 

The first of these components, scheduled to be implemented 
in September of this year^ will provide indirect service to senior 
citizens through a manpower training program. This manpower, 
component, when developed, will offer services to senior 
citizens both in institutional and community environments, such 
as "project plea," "meals on wheels," extended care centers, 
welfare, social security, nursing homes, and other social 
agencies. This will be accomplished by the initiation of a 

two-year associate of applied science degree program to train 

job-entry personnel and a sequence "of curriculum and non- 
currioslum courses designed to aid current social agency 
employees in more efficient services to our senior citizens. 

The second thrust is presently well underway. The education 
component is designed to offer educational programs to both 
indivi,duals and groups of senior citizens. Courses such as 
Proper Nutritional Habits, Health Care, Budgetary Planning, 
Arts and Crafts, and Recreation will be offered. Tuition (no fees 
or books included) will be free to all senior citizens sixty (60) 
years of age or older in these courses which are designed to 
contribute to the "good life" of our senior citizens • At present 
there are over 600 senior citizens in our service area enrolled 
in general educational programs. Another 413 enrolled in 
"retraining" courses such as Housewiring, Driver Training, 
Brick Masonry, Cabinet Making, and Small Engine Repair. 
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The third major thrust of the project is that of offering 
referral services in the conununity, both from senior citizens 
to proper agencies, and from agencies to senior citizens. The 
referral phase of the program is taking, or will take, three 
directions: first, courses will be organized for agency 
employees to assure that all eniployees understand their roles 
and responsibilities to their senior clients; second, the 
Human l^esources Associate's Department Chairperson and staff 
will act as an- information center for individuals, groups, and 
social agencies who need direction to proper agencies where 
services can be obtained? and third, the associate's department 
chairperson and staff are becoming active in the counties* 
councils on aging so that they can become an information bank, 
coordinating agent, and "the glue" to hold the councils 
together. 

Three additional specific, but less major, objectives 
are also contained in the project. 

These objectives relate directly to the Human Resource 
Associate educational program (a program that leads to the 
associate in applied science degree) . These specific objectives 
are \ 

1. To develop and implement a multi-directional training 
program, which will train personnel to provide service, 
education, and referral to the elderly within the 
Tri-County ^toramunity and the Appalachian Region of 
South Carolina, 

2. To recruit, enroll, and graduate 20 to 30 area spec- 
ialists annually and to offer services to senior 
citizens in both institutions and community 
environments, 

3» To employ a department chairperson and staff who will 
teach specialists in this program and serve as a 
liaison with all senior citizen groups and agencies 
within the region. 

In support of the above objectives, the following courses 
comprising a curriculum with a focus on aging will be imple- 
mented in Human Services: 
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Human Growth a. id Development I 
Introduction to Gerontology 
The Aged in Contemporary Society 
Self Awareness 
Active Therapy I 
Human Growth and Development II 
Concepts of Work and Leisure 
> Community Organizations 
\ Active Therapy II 
Consultation 
Nutrition and Health 
Personne], Finance 
Crisis Management 
; . Nursing Care for the Elderly 

Developing a Therapeutic Community for the Elderly 
Introduction to Social Work 
Communications Skills Development 
Special problems of the Elderly 
• Effective Speaking 
Supervised Field Placement I 

• The final phase of the project contains an evaluation 
report* This report will describe all work performed to 
include a complete outline of the program and a complete 
description of how the programs were developed, conducted, 
and evaluated • Continuation plans will also be presented in 
the final report* The report will be used in the approval 
process for acceptan^*e of the new educational program* Final 
approval for all new educational programs to be implemented 
within the technical college system must be given by 
the South Carolina Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education and the South Cardlril^a Higher Education Commission* 
Documentation of need is the mofet critical requirement of the 
approval process. 

The project has opened new avenues of service for the 
community. Additional objectives, not included in the. project 
as funded by Duke University and AACJC, are either being, or 
will be, supported from other sources such as the technical 
college, counties* Council for Aging, industry. The South 
Carolina Commission on Aging, other agencies responsible for 
offering servides to senior citizens, and other projects funded 
by. the Appalachian Regional Commission. 




Problems Encountered in Implementation 



There are several problems that have to be solved in the, 
Human Services program. First, finding^ person qualified to 
coordinate the program has caused a seribUs^ delay. We have been 
unable to find a person with both the administrative back- 
ground .and the technical knowledge required. Apparently, the 
output of graduate programs in this field is not enough- to 
satisfy the current demand for highly trained individuals in 
the field of aging. A second problem, and perhaps the most 
serious^ is that the program is simply aheaii of its time. The 
newness of the program and its innovative nature hav^ caused 
some lack of understanding in state and local social welfare 
agencies. It takes a concentrated effort to educate these 
agencies to the benc^fits of 'such a program. 



A related problem is that of getting recoghition from the 
heads of state and/local social welfare agencies. The social 
agencies are manndA by professionally trained personnel (usually 
with a Master's pegree) , and there has been some difficulty in 
getting them to /accept these two-year graduates with such highly 
specialized training. However, progress is being made through 



an intensive ^ucational effort. ' 

f In order to establish positions and job classifications 
for graduates, it is essential |that officials understand the 
need for the .capabilities of the highly specialized graduates 
who will be produced. 





PROGRAMS FOR ELDER AMERICANS 
AT SOUTHEAST COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



_ _ Robert Varela 

Coordinator 
Educational Services for the Aging 
Southeast Community College 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

I 

Focus on Pre>-retirement Education ^ ^ 

•In consultation between Southeast Community College and 
the Nebraska Commission on Aging, it was defcided that initial 
priority a;. 3 emphasis of resources would^lSe placed on fulfilling 
the recognized community need for pr^^-^^etirem^nt education. 
An advisory comr.lttee, set up fop^Tie purpose lof ensuring citizen 
input into program developmexjfc^and composed ofi a wide variety 
of individuals and represjeil€atives of groups ii^terested in the 
problems of older Nebr^r^ans, concurred in this decision. 

The following^section reviews materials prf^pared by the 
staff of Southeast Commxinxty College\in response to the 
priority stated above. The outline/ of the Pre-retirement 
Planning Program is suitable for modification h"^ other interested 
community colleges to meet local n<ied. Topics covered in the 
outline include attitudes toward a<iing, successful retirement, 
income and expenses upon retiremen:, and the law pertaining to 
retired persons. 

The target population was identified as all persons, age 
50 and over, who lived in the servi^ce area of the college. 
These persons would be found in industry, retail sales, financial 
institutions, or as* members of unions, self-employed, or in 
. small groups with insufficient numbers to support such i program. 
. In the latter case, two or more small groups might combine for 
the program. 

Specific needs that a pre-retirement program might meet 
/ deal with developing and/or sustaining feelings qf self -worth, 
developing an awareness of alternatives for retirees, and 
exposing persons to the existence of resource agencies and 
persons. Each pre-retirement group to be i^^rved would be 
questioned to determine specific content to be incorporated • 
into the model of. a previously developed training package.. 

The program, as developed, was expected to meet the 
following needs: 

•\ 
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1. the need for a continued sense of self-worth, and 

2. the need -for information about the aging process, 
living arrangements, budget changes, and laws that 
impact on the retiree. 

The first session is designed to introduce the participant 
to the fact that retirement is a personal event. During the 
meeting time, personal feelings and ideas about retirement are 
examined. The film, "The Rest of Your Life^" is determined to 
be an excellent resource for introduction to the subject of 
retirement as a personal life event. 

Recognizing that actual life situations are important in 
the process of education, the second sessiori\utilizes,^ personal 
sharinc. by some retirees in demonstrating successful retirement 
models. While all elements of a person's life cannot be matched 
to a model, of^en some similarities can be found. It is helpful 
to include mod^xs of varied life styles during this session. ' 

The last four sections of the program are interchangeable • 
Their order is insignificant; however, all of the elements are » 
important to include. 

Explanations of the normal process of aging performs dual 
functions » On the one hand, knowing the general process of 
normal deterioration can alleviate some anxiety at the loss of 
energy, or other slowing down; on the other, specific' danger { 
signals can be highlighted to provide an awareness of when 
treatment might be indicated. Also included with this s^ssipnO"*, 
is the desirability of maintaining as much growth as possible 
until death. Second career possibilities, vol»^nteer work, and 
other creative uses of leisure time ensure that »growth will not 
stop at retirement. 

The question of where and how to live is a perplexing one 
for many retirees. Questions such as should they stay in the 
same area where they have long time friendships, should they 
stay in rhe same house even though it requires a lot of upkeep, 
or should they move into a retirement community with easy upkeep 
homes, or to an easier climate, closer to children or other 
relatives, or what? What supportive services are available for 
independent living when chronic health problems arise? Alternative 
answers to the questions are discussed in the large groups, but 
opportunity for evaluation of the iuformation on a personal basis 
is available in a small group setting. 
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^ Since Social Security provides retirement income for a 

great proportion of retiree* persons, a valuable resource person 
for a pre-retirement program is a representative of the Social 
' Security Administration. The importance of income in addition-/ 

to Social Security payments is stressed. Alternative sources 
of money income, methods of supplementing money ihcojne through 
discounts and careful purchasing are discussed. 

How the law affects retired persons, what special pro- 
. visions are available for tax relief, how to set up trusts for 
•conserving inheritances, why wills are important , wliat kind 
of planning can be done, and how to make the most effective 
use of available insurance are vital to retirement planning. 
The necessity for advice from a lawyer and how to obtain legal 
counsel are also ^iscusstd. ' 

A program is only as effective as it impacts on people it 
is meant to reach. It became apparent early in the project at 
Southeast Community College that s major effort would need to 
be undertaken to alert the.communits^ of the college programs 
i for older members of the community. Promotional letters were 
sent to businessmen and civic groups in the Lincoln, Nebraslca^ 
area informing them of the programs at the college. Pasters \^ 
\ were sent with the letter for posting on bulletin boards. The 

motto of the program, "Failure to Prepare is to Prepare for 
Failure," was used to direct attention tp the poster. 

Additionally, the program was given wide coverage in local 
newspapers. As activities took place, stories appeared in the 
newspapers giving a wide range of ready access to the information 
regarding the efforts of the cpllege. 

Participants in college programs are required to evaluate 
the total program. This 'demonstrates the intent to improve 
programs expanding con^nunity support. Suggestions to make 
modifications have been iivcorporated into the programming. 

The advisory committee which was established by the college 
proved to be valuable not only in contributing to the dev- 
elopment of activities but also in assisting the college to 
publicize its efforts. Much of the success o'f the efforts of 
the college is due to the commitment given to the college 
by the members of the advisory committee. 

i 
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THE ROLE OF PLATIIE7VD VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN 
DEVELOPING SERVICES FOR TIIE ELDERLY 



Harold Ingalls 
Coordinator 
Aging Project 
Flathead Valley Conununity College 
Kali spell , Montana 

Flathead Valley Conununity College is located in North- 
western Montana in the Rocky Mountains* The area^ with its 
mountains, lakes, streams, and relatively mild climate (similar 
to the Puget Sound area) , has been a prime retiremetvt^ location 
for people from all parts of the state. As a resu^it,^ 21 percent 
of the population of Kalispell, the site of FVCC, consists of 
persons age 60 and over. The high percentage, of retired citizens 
in the community has led the college to place a high pi^iority 
on the programs for senior citizens. 

There are three aspects of the college response to the senior 
citizens of the community: 

1. outreach programs, - 

2. information and referral, and 

3. coordination vith councils on aging at various levels. - 

Outreach activities vary widely in scope. Free tuition 
is offered to senior citizens for all academic, occupational, 
and community service classes on a space available basis • 
Speci'iiized courses are available with a minimal -tuition ;of 
$5*0C, Admission to dress rehearsals of all drama and mujsical 
events is free. College vehicles are available for transiporta- 
tion of senior citizens on an ability to pay basis* In 
addition, Lhe COA newsletter (published by the County Council 
on Aging) is printed and distrihuted through college services. 

The college program has moved out to senior centers, 
recreation classes of the college provide programs of recreaixon 
vfld fitness in the centers. There is an emphasis on perfomances 
by musical and other collegiate groups at senior centers and for 
senioi> organizations. A comprehensive arts and crafts program, 
using the resources of the elderly with special skills to be 
instructors, hab been developed. ^ C j • ' 

College student clubs helped furnish the senior /centers by 
gathering furniture for use in the facilities provided, thus 
creating some understanding and feeling between the generations. 
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Finally, the college sponsors a Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program (RSVP) , utilizing student assistance in organizational 
procedures • Since its inception, the senior volunteers have 
learned new skills, developed new interests and made a con- 
tribution to the life of the community* The program at PVCC 
is considered one of the best in the state. 

A novel program of information and referral has been 
implemented with the aid of televisi^ .i. Inasmuch as 80 percent 
of the college service area is covered by cable 'celevision, 
a broad variety of educational, cultural, social, and recreational 
services can be delivered inexpensively through the cable 
television system. One of the most successi^ul pilot efforts 
during the first year of the program was a weekly news broad- 
cast for senior citizens, "These Are the Dayk. " Features 
include national and state news pertaining to benefits for 
older citizens; local events and happenings; hints on Social 
Security, health, and nutrition, and the very popular short 
video clips of local history entitled "Those Were the Days." 

The use of television in information and referral services . 
for the elderly has been highly effective since television is a 
chief source of information for the retired population. When 
coupled with the CCA newsletter, information and referral 
services in the Flathead Valley reach nearly 100 percent of 
the target population. 

The coordina1;ion function of FVCC with local and area 
councils on aging^has benefited the community at large. Most 
of the efforts of the designated plaiming coordinator of the 
college have been in the area of coordinating programs and 
services between the local council on aging and FVCC^ 
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RESPONDING TO THE NEEDS OP THE AGING: 
THE APPROACH AT COMMUNITY COLLEGE OP ALLEGHENY COUNTY 



Doreen D. Heller 
Coordinator 
Aging Project 
Coiruminity College of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



The Community College of Allegheny County (CCAC) (Pennsylvania) 
is committed to the concept of educating senior citizens. There 
is a genuine commitment to providing educational opportunities 
for- the entire population of Allegheny County. A full-time 

\ coordinator of aging projects was appointed as the result of a 

grant from the American Association of Community and Junior" 
Colleges to i^esearch and develop curricul\un for the elderly 
living in cKcomplex urban setting. An advisory council was 
appointed to assist in the development of innovative and sub- 
stantive programs for older adults and for those working with 
them. Several council members came from the professional field; 
however, most of them were retired but active individuals. 

- ' ^ ' -R^^t±onsh±ps-^^re immediately establisl'ied with many social 

service agencies in Pittsburgh and in Allegheny County. One of 
the most immediate needs to surface as a result of this contact 
was manpower training. College resources an^ program efforts 
in the first six mr >ths of the project focused on manpower 
training. 

~ In coopetation v^ith the local Council on Aging, problem- 
solving seminars for professionals working in the field 
of aging were developed. 



«=r In-service training for supervisors in senior citizen 
centers was conducted with the. City of Pittsburgh. 

Presently, in the developmental process are in-service 
courses for nursing home and residence hom^ staffs in 
the area. 

A 100-hour training course is being conducted for home- 
maker/home health aides who serve the elderly under the 
auspices of the Visiting Nurse Association and the Adult 
Services Division of the Allegheny County Department of 
Social Services. 
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— A program was developed in cooperation with Meals on 
Wheels in which basic casework skills were taught to 
the volunteers who delivered the medals • 

— Pour seminars on nutrition were held for volunteers 
working in Meals on Wheels kitchens • 

— Five series of seminars are being developed and |ponsored 
by CCAC for the Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) : 
one for volunteer directors and their staffs to develop 
methods of using the creative talents of volunteers 

more effectively; and four for volunteers working in 
various settings: (1) in the area of child development; 
(2) in general hospitals; (3) in museums and the Better 
Business Bureau; and (4) in convalescence and nursing 
homes, 

— Credit courses were offered in sociology and recreation 
therapy for volunteers in the Foster Grandparent Program. 

— Just completed is a five-week program for clergymen 
designed to their understanding of the aging process. 
Resources available in the Pittsburgh area to aid them 
in ministering to the older adult in the community 
were ddiscribed. 

— A one-day seminar was conducted for Baptist laymen in 
the expectation that parish ministers could use lay 
help in ministering to the needs of the elderly. 

The advisory council helped direct the elderly in planning 
to meet their own needs. Members of the council first advised 
an assessment be made of the needs of the elderly living in the 
community. Involvement and commitment of the council members 
can he best summed up by one of the prcspectiye members when he 
was asked to serve on the council: "I .suppose I must :iccept 
this challenge for we shall not pass this way again, but between 
us we may get the road improved while we are here." 



~ An afternoon spent at a senior center >led to interest 
being expressed by seniors for dance and volleyball 
instruction. This interest fostered active support 
of a 15-week course entitled "Fitness over Fifty." 
Simple breathing exercises led to immediate improvement 
of the problems they experienced with shortness of 
breath. The instructor had had little previous contact 
with the elderly, but worked sloi>^ly and co-refully, 
developing the course as it progressed. 
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A working relationship with the Craftsman Guild in the 
Pittsburgh area led to classes in painting, ceramics, 
and weaving being offered in aggregate housing units 
and senior citizen centers* 

~ As a result a survey- of residents in a building for 
seniors able^to live independently, classes in Jewish 
Culture and the Psychology of Aging were conducted. 

— In a more confining residence, a program on the history I 
of Pittsburgh has just begun* Class meetings are 
informal, consisting of dialogues between students and 

the instructor* 

~ One of the most prominent concerns of elderly persons 
is their fear of being a victim of crime. The athletic 
director at one of the campuses became interested in 
the safety and security of elderly women- He developed 
and taught a course in personal safety at a county 
housing unit. One. of his students, 70 years old, had 
not been out of her apartment in two years because of 
her fear. Interest in the program had been evident 
throughout the community, in the future, the course 
will be greatly expanded and adapted to meet the needs 
Of individual students and the geographical area in 
W ich it is to be taught. 

— Finally, in May, the college is co-sponsoring a Senior 
Fair involving state, county, snd city officials. One 
goal of the fair is to create an awareness of the needs 
and concerns of older adults on the part of •'zhe younger 
members of the community. Another goal is to acquaint ' 
the seniors with programs and opportunities available 

to them. 

It has been a great advantage to have a full-time staff 
person as coordinator to implement all the programs for the 
elderJy in the CCAC system* Cooperation was immediately established 
with the campus directors of community service. Regular meetings 
are held to discuss current programs and problems, as well as 
future plans. Cooperation and joint sponsorship have been estab- 
lished with most social agencies serving the county. Because 
or the availability of an individual representing the entire 
college who can discuss and solve problems of an educational 
nature, more effective, direct service can be given to the 
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elderly in the country. The coordinator ^erved as a member of 
the task force on education for the county-vide model of the 
Health- and Welfare Department, as educational^ consultant for 
the Governor's Council on Aging (Western Region) and the 
Pennsylvania Specialists on Aging. Joint and cooperative 
programs are currently being planned between the community 
college and the other instutions of higher education in Pittsburgh. 
Resources of all the local colleges and universities are now 
easily and readily available for the promotion of educational 
response to needs of the elderly in Allegheny County. 

Because of the relationship established with AACJC, the 
coordinator has taken part in three conferences on "The Role of 
the Community Colle^^e in Serving the Aged." From ii^fojnnation 
obtained at the conferences, it appears there is more substantive 
activity in Allegheny County than in many other community college 
jurisdictions, primarily due to the full-time status of a staff 
person to implement and coordinate programs. 

/All of these activities have occured in the span of nine 
months. We feel this indicates a tremendous need and desire 
by social agencies and individual citizens to support the 
educational system in its reaction to the awareness of need in 
our senior population. 
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STATE AGENCIES ON AGING 



Alabama 

CommTssioj^ on Aging 
740 Madison Avenue 
Montgomery / AL 36104 



Delaware 
Bureau of Aging 
1118 West Street 
Wilmington, DE 19801 



Alaska 

Office of Aging 
Pouch H 

Juneau, AK 99801 



Arizona 

Division for Aging 

State Department of Public 

Welfare 
1624 West Adams Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 



Arkansas 
Office on Aging 
State Capitol Building 
Little Rock, AR 72201 



California 

Commission on Aging 

800 Capitol Mall, Room 2105 

Sacramento, CA 98514 



Colorado 

Division of Services 

for the Aging 
State Department of Social 

Services 
1575 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203 



Connecticut 

Department on Aqinq 

90 Washington Street, Room 312 

Hartford, CT 06115 

9. . 



District of Columbia 

Special Assistant for Services 

to the Aged 
Department of Public Welfare 
122 C Street, NW, Room 803 
Washington, D.C. 20001 



Florida 

Division of Famil^y Services 
Department of Health and 

Rehabilitative Services 
P.O. Box 2050 
Jacksonville, FL 32203 



Georgia 

Commission on Aging 
Suite 301 

1372 Peachtree Street, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30309 



Hawaii 

Commission on Aging 

250 S. King Street, Room 601 

Honolulu, HA 96813 



Idaho ^ / 

Ottice of Aging 

Capitol Annex No .7 

509 N. 5th Street, Room 100 

Boise, ID 83702 



Illinois 

Division of Community Services 
Department of Public Aid 
State Office Building 
Springfield, II 62(706 



Indiana 

Commission on the Aging 

and the Aged 
Graphic Arts Building 
215 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis^ IN 46202 



Iowa 

Commission on Aging 
State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 



K ansas 

Division of Services 

for the Aging 
Department of Social Welfare 
State Office Building 
Topeka, KS 66612 



Kentucky 

Commission on the Aging 
207 Holmes Street 
Frankfort, KY 40601 



Louisiana 

Commission on the Aging 
P.O. Box 44282 
Capitol Station 
Banton, Rouge, LA 70804 



Maine 

Services for Aging 
Department of Health 

and Welfare 
State House 
Augusta, ME 04330 



Marylan d 

ComraissTon on Aging 
State Office Building 
301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 



Massachusetts 

Department of Elder Affairs 
120 Boylestbn Street 
Boston, MA 02116 



Michigan 

Commission on Aging 

1101 South' Washington Avenue 

Lansing, MI 48913 



Minnesota 

Governor • s Citizens Council 

on Aging 
277 West University Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55103 



Mississippi 

Council on Aging 

P*0, Box 4232 Fondren Station 

Jackson, MS 39216 



Missouri . 
Office of Aging 

Department of Community Affairs 
505 Missouri Boulevard 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 



Montana ^ 
Commission on Aging 
Pehkay Eagles Manor 
715 Fee Street 
Helena, MT 59601 



Nebraska \ 
Commission on Aging 
State House Station 94784 
Lincoln, NB 68509 i 



Nevada 

Aging Services Program 
515 East Musser Street 
Room 113 

Carson City, NV 89701 



New Hampshire 
Council on Aging 
P.O. Box 786. 
-3 South Street 
Concord, NH 03301 




New Jersey 

Dx vis ion on" Aging 

Department of Community 

Affairs 
P.O. Box 2768 
363 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

New Mexico 

State Commission on Aging 
408 Galisteo Street 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 

New York 

Office for the Aging 
New York State Executive 

Department 
855 Central Avenue 
Albany, ^NY 12206 



North Carolina 
Governor's Coordinating 

Council on Aging 
Administration Building 
213 Hillsborough Street 
Raleigh/ NC 27603 ' 



North Dakota * 

Programs on Aging 

State Board on Public Welfare 

Randall Professional Building 

Route 1 

iBismarck^ ND 58501 



Ohio 

Division of Administration 

on Aging 
Department of Mental Hygiene 

and Correction 
State Office Building 
Columbus, OH 43215 



Oregon 

Oregon State Pxogram on Aging 
313 Public Service Building 
Salem, OR 97310 



Pennsylvania 

Office of Family Services 
Department of Public Welfare 
Health and Welfare Building 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 



Rhode Island 

Services for the Aging 

Department of Community 

Affairs 
289 Promenade Street 
Providence / RI 02903 



South Carolina 

Interagency Council on^Aging 
.2414 Bull Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 



South Dakota 

Programs on Aging 

State Department of Health 

State Capitol Building 

Pierre, SD 57501 



Tennessee 

Commission on Aging 
Capitol Towers, 
510 Gay Street 
Nashville, TN 37219 



Texas 

Governor's Conunittee on 

Aging 
P.O. Box 12786 
Austin, TX 78711 



Oklahoma 

Special Unit on Aging 
Department of Public Welfare 
P.O. Box 25352, Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City, OK 73125 



Utah 

Division on Aging 

353 East 2nd South \ 

Salt Lake City, UT ,84111 
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Vermont 

Interdepartmental Council 

on Aging 
126 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 



Virginia 

Gerontology Planning Section 
Planning 'and Community Affairs 
1010 Madison Building 
^Richmond, VA 23219 



Washingtor 

State Couricil on Aging 
Department! of Social and 

Health Services 
P»0. Box 1162 
Olympia, WA 98501 



West Virginia 
Commission on Aging 
State Capitol 
Charleston, Wv 25305 



Wisconsin 
Division on Pigin^, 
Department of \ Health and 

Social Services 
Room 690 

1 West Wilson \Street 
Madison, WI 53702 



Wyoming 
Department of Health and 

Social Services 
Sti^te Office BulLlding 
Cheyenne, WY 8^001 




FEDElRAL RESOURCES 

t 

U*S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Administration on Aging, Social Rehabilitation Service 
' ^ Regional Offices 

Region I. (Connecticut^ Maine ^ Massachusetts, New Hampshire ^ 
Rhode Island^ and Vermont) 

John Kennedy Federal Building 
Government Center 
Boston, MA 02203 

Region 11^ (New Jersey, New ^ ^ ,^ ^ iert o Rico, Virgin Islands) 

26 Federal Plaza 
New York, NY 10Q07 

/ • . ■• ■ 

Region III. (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland , 
Pennsylvania,,^ Virginia, and West Virginia) 

/ 

P.O. Box 1/2900 
Philadelphia, PA 12900 



Region IV> (Alabama^ Florida^ Georgia ^ Kentucky^ Mississip pi, 
Nort^^ Carolina; Soutl^ Carolina^ ar^d Tennessee ) 

50 ^eventh Street, NE 
Room 404 

Atlanta, GA 30323 

/ 

Region V. (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin) 

433 West Van Buren 
Room 712 

ilew Post Office Building 

Chicago, IL 60607 > 

■ ' J 

Region VI. (Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 

1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, TX 75202 
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Region VII. (Iowa, Kansas^ Missouri^ Nebraska) 

601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, MO 64106 

Region VIII. (Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota^ 
Utah, and Wyoming) 

19th and Stout Streets 
Room 9017 

Federal Office Building 
' Denver, CO 80202 

Region IX. (Arizona, California, Hawaii, Ne\^da) 

50 Fultonj Street 
Room 406 

Federal Office Building 

San Francisco, CA 94102 . . 

V 

Region X> (Alaska, Idaho ^ Oregon, and Washington) 

1319 2nd Avenue, Mezzanine Floor 
Arcade Building 
Seattle, WA 98101 



ERJC 



U*S^ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Office of Education 

400 Maryland Ave. S^W. / 

U^S> Department of Labor 
601 D Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20213 



\ ' ■ 

ACTION 

National Office ^ 



806 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20525 

Area I Area VI 



1416 Post Office Building 
Boston, MA 02109 



Area II 



Room 1609 

26 Federal Plaza. 

New York, NY 10007 

A^ea_III 

320 Walnut Strlet 
6th Floor 

Philadelphia, PA 19106 



Area IV 



730 Peach Tree Street, NE 
Room 895 

Atlanta, GA 30308 " 



Area V 



Room 332 

1 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60608 



Corrigan Tower Building 
Suite 1600 

212 North St. Paul Street 
Dallas, TX 75201 



Area VII 



2 Gateway Center 
Suite 330 

4th and State Street 
Kansas City, KS 66101 



Ariea VIII 



Prudential Plaza Building 
Room 514 

1050 17th Street 
Denver, CO 80202 



Area IX 



100 McAllister Street 
Room 2400 

San- Francisco, CA 94102 



Area X 



1601 2nd Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98X01 
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OTHER NATIONAL RESOURCES 



National Council of Senior Citizens 
1511 K Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

American Association of Retired Eer sons/National Retired 

Teachers Association 
1909 K Street, IIW 
Washington, D.G. 20049 

Institute of Lifetime Learning 
• Dupont Circle Building, 6th floor 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

2i5 Long Beach Boulevard 
Long Beach, CA 90802 

National Association of Federal Retired Employees 
1533 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Annotated Bibliography 



Following is a brief annotated bibliography of pertinent 
information and analyses in educational program development for 
elders. It is intended to spotlight those materials which are 
^considered most valuable to the community college administrator. 
The bibliography is in two sections. The first lists four 
publications which offer practical guidelines and specific back- 
ground information for the planning and development of community 
college programs for elders. The second section is a more varied 
listing of literature that provides further background and insight 
on topics* discussed in this guide. 

Academy for Educational Development, Inc., Never Too Old to Learn , 
New York, June 1974. ' ' 

. A concise and readable discussion of current programs for 
elders and guidelines for new program development based on a 
survey and study for the Edna McConnell Clark Fdundation^ 

Grabowski, Stanley and W. Dean Mason, Learning for Aging , Adult 
Education Association of the USA and ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Adult Education, Washington, D.C;, 1974. 

A compilation of articles covering a variety of different 
aspects of education for aging. Miong the topics discussed are 
the role of education in an aging society and informal approaches 
in education for aging. • ' 



Hxiber, Robert, Gundar Myran, and Sean Sweeney, Community College 
Services for Senior Citizens , Michigan State University, 
* Lansing, Michigan, November, 1971. 

A brief but thorough report highlighting ways in which the 
community college can assist elders directly in their individual 
self-development and indirectly through developing skills for 
those serving elders. This report provides many interesting pro- - 
gram examples and a helpful Appendix of factual information on 
pertinent legislation and funding references. 




Korim, Andrew S., Older Americans and Community Colleges: A Guide 
for Program Implementation , American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1974. 

A comprehensive review of the current "state of the art" of 
community college programs serving elders and a guide for the de- 
velopment and expansion of such programs. This booklet uetails 
strategies for implementing programs to train personnel to work 
with elders, for providing a wide range of developmental programs 
and supportive services for elders, and for developing and mobiliz- 
ing community resources to address elders* needs. Illustrations 
are woven into the chapters citing the diversification of com- / ^ 
munity colleges into new operational modes addressing community I 
priorities associated with aging. 20 M 



Atchley, Robert C, , The Social Forces in Later Life; An Intro- 

dueti on to Social Gerontology ^ Wadsvorth Publishing Company 
Belmont, California, 19 72, 

Provides a brief background on biological and psychological 
"facts of life" concerning physical aging, followed by a detailed 
discussion of the interplay between various social and social- 
psychological forces and the aging individual. 



Blau,- Zena Smith, Old Age in a Changing S ociety, New Viewpoints- 
New York, 1973"; j : 

A look at aging and retirement from a perspective of role 
and identity change. The author discusses the creation of new 
roles through which elders can remain useful, integral members 
of the society.-^ 



de Beauvoir, Simone, The Coming of Age , Warner Paperback Library, 
New York, 1973. 

A thorough discussion of aging today. Develops an histori- 
cal perspective of aging and covers all facets of the problem in-- 
eluding biological, psychological, < and sociological aspects. 
Recommended as a basic for an understanding of aging. 



Donahue, Wilma, H, L. Orbach and 0, Pollack, "Retirement: The 
Emerging Social Pattern," in Clark Tibbitts, Handbook of 
' Social Gerontology, Societal Aspects of Aging , University of 
. Chicago Press, Chicago, I960. 

A review of the literature on retirement looked at with regard 
to historical developments, present policies and attitudes, and 
individual expectations and adjustments. 
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• Hunter, Woodrow W., Preparation for Retirement , Institute of 

• Gerontology, University of Michigan-Wayne State University, 
Ann Arbor, 1973. 

Guidelines and resources for setting up a group method 
pre-retirement program. 

Jacobs, Lee, Dean Mason, and ^.arl Kauffman, Education for 
Aging: A Review of Recent Literature , Adult Education 
Association, Washington, D,c*, 1970. 

Revi<=*ws the current literature on education for elders, in- , 
eluding the topics of learning abilities of elders, opportunities 
and program needs, job retraining, pre-retirement programs, and 
informal education programs* 

Kauffman, Earl, Continuing Education for Older Adults; A Demon- 
f ■ stration in Method and Content , University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, Kentucky, l^b/* 

Presents results of a leadership training project ^conducted 
by the Council on Aging at the University of Kentucky. The project 
involved development of community-based education programs for . 
elders at the community college; level. A description of the 
process of program development is included. 

Knowles, Malcolm S., Higher Adult Educ a tion in the United States , 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1969. 

Reviews the historical development of adult education programs 
and discusses current issues facing educational institutions in 
this area. General guidelines for program development are also 
included. 

Korim, Andrew sT^d Dorothy O. Waugaman, Older Americans and 

Community Colleges: Selected Papers , American Association 
of Community an^ Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., December 
1974. 

A collection of short papers by persons in five community 
colleges across the country who have developed programs for elders* 
Papers describe the programs and emphasize the necessity for inter- 
locking the resources of community colleges with other resources 
within the coironunity to improve programs fpr elders. 



Kreps, Juanita M., "Career Options after Fifty: Suggested Research/' 
Industrial Gerontology , Autumn 1971. 

Discusses options for retirement such as early retirement, 
gradual work reduction, and second careers. Suggests research 
on work and leisure preferences of the older worker and on what 
employers can do to identify and overcome barriers to work 
choices, — ^ 

ERJC 10. C3^^ 



Londoner, Carroll A,, "Survival Needs of the Aged: Implications 
for Program Planning," Aging and Human Development , Vol. 2, 
No. 2., May 1971, pp. 11§-117 

Stresses the need for instrvimehtal educational activities 
rather than expressive educational activities to provide employable 
skills for later years, 

Neugarten, Bernice , "Age Groups in the American Society and the 
Rise of the Young-Old" in the Annals of the American Academy 
of political and Social Science , Philadelphia, 1974. 

An article projecting the idea that elders are emerging as 
two groups, the young-old and the old-old. The author predicts 
that the young-old will/ become increasingly more active in the 
society in the future • 

Neugarten, Bernice L. , Middle Age> and Aging , University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1968. 

A comprehensive text emphasizing the social and psychological 
factors affecting the process of aging in contemporary America. ■ 



Smith, Bert Kruger, Aging in America , Beacon Press, Boston, 1973. 

A review of various aspects of aging , its problems an'S current 
•programs. Contains suggestions for future changes, and suggestions 
on how people can prepare for old age. ^ 

Stetson, Damon, Starting Over , MacMillan and Co., New York, 1971. 

Describes individual cases of mid-career change with a 
discussion of the trend towards second careers, including 
institutional and individual factors relating to career change m 
the middle and later years. 
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Listing of Colleges Surveyed 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



A labama 

\ Southern Union State Junior 
College 
Wadley ^ 

Arizona 

Arizona Western College 
Yuma 



Arkansas 

Phillips County Community 

College 
Helena 

California \ 

Bars tow Community College 

District 
Bars tow 

City College of San 

• Francisco 
San Francisco 

College of the Desert 
Palm Desert 

Contra Costa College 
San Pablo 

Hartnell Community College 
Salinas 

Marin County Commijinity 

College District 
College of Marin 
Kent field 

Modesto Junior College 
Modesto 
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WITH PROGRAMS 

California (continued) 

Moorpark College 
Moorpark 

San Jose City College 
San Jose 

Santa Monica College 
Santa Monica 



Colorado 

" ""\" ' ' ' 

Mesa College 
Grand Junction 

Florida 

Brevard Community College 
Cocoa 

Daytona Beach Commvnity College 
Daytona Beach 

Indian River Community College 
Fort Pierce 

Lake City Community College 
Lake City 

Manatee Junior College 
Bradenton 

Seminole Junior College 
vSanford 



Georgia 

Clayton Junior College 
Murrow 

Macon Junior College 
Macon . 
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Idaho 



lova (continued) 



College of Southern Idaho 
Twin Falls 

Illinois 

Black Hayk College 
Moline 

Kankakee 'Conmiuhity College 
Kank'akee 

Lincoln Trail College 
Robinson 



Iowa Central Community College 
Fort Dodge 

Iowa Lakes Community College 
Estherville 

Kirkwdod Community College 
Cedar Rapids 

Scott Community College 
Davenport 

Kansas 



1 ') 



Mayfair College 
Chicago 

Rock Valley College 
Rockforc^ 

Wabash Valley College 
Mt; Carmei 

Waubonsee Community 

College 
Sugar Grove 

Iowa 

Des Moines 
Ankeny Campus 
Arikeny 



Des Moines Area Community 

College 
Boone Campus 
Boone 



Dodge City Community College 
Dodge City 

Kentucdcy 

Jefferson Community College 
Louisville^- 

Louisiana ^ 

Delgado Junior College 
New Orleans 

Maine 

Northern Maine Vocational 

Technical Institute 
.Presque Isle 

Maryland 

Community College of Baltimore 
Baltimore 



Hawkeye Institute of 

Technology 
Waterloo 

Indian Hills Community 

College 
Otturawa Campus 
Otttimwa 

Centerville Campus 
Centerville 



Hagerstovn Junior College 
Hagerstown 

Mas sachuse 1 1 s 

North Shore Community College 
Beverly 

Gxfeenfield Community College 
Greenfield 



I 



Michigan 

Alpena ■ Communi ty College 
Alpena 

Charles Stewart Mo^t , 

Community College 

Flint 

Henry Ford Community 

College i 
Dearborn 

Jackson Community College ^ 
Jackson ^ 

Lansing dommunity College 
Lansing 

Nor thweste^rn Michigan 

College 
Traverse City 

Schoolcraft College 
Livonia 

Minnesota 

Anoka Ramsey Community 

College 
Coon Rap; '3s 

Austin Community College 
Austin 

North Hennepin Community 

College 
Minneapolis 

Rainy River Community 

College 
International Falls 

Missouri 

Metropblitan Junior College 

District 
Moberly Area .Junior College 
Moberly 
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Montana 

Flathead Valley College 
Kali spell 

Nebraska 

McCo^k ^c;;pinmunity College 
McCook 

Mid-Plains Technical Community 

College / _ 

North Platte 

Nebraska Western Community College 
Scottsbluff _ 

North Platte Community College 
North Platte 

Northeast Nebraska Technical 

Community College ■ 
Norfolk 

Southeast Technical Community 

College 
Lincoln C|ampus 
Lincoln 

Nevada . 

University of Nevada Community 

College System 
Northern Nevada Community College 
Elko 

New Jersey ^. 

r — \ 

Bergen Community College 
Paramus 

Cumberland County College 
Vine land 

Gloucester County College 
Sewell 




New Jersey (continued) 

Odean County College 
Edison 

Salem Conunupity College 
Penns Grove 

New York 

Jefferson Conununity College 
Water town 

New York City Conununity 

College 
Brooklyn — ^ 

Niagara County Conununity 

College 
Sanborn 

Queensborough Conununity 
College 

Bayside . * ^ 

Tompkins-Courtland 

Conununity College 
Dryden 

North Carolina 

Davidson County Conununity ^ 

College 
Lexington 

Piedmont Technical Institute 
Roxboro 

North Dakota , 

Bismarck Junior College 
Bismarck 

Ohio 

Lakeland Conununity College ^ 
Mentor 

1'.'.. 



Oh io ( con t i nued ) 

Ohio University 
Belmont County Campus 
St. Clairsville 

Oklahoma 

Carl Albert Junior College 
Altus 

Oscar Rose Junior College 
Midwest City 

South Oklahoma City Junior Colleg 
Oklahoma City ^ ^ 

Oregon 

Central Oregon Community College 
Bend 

Clackamas Conununity College 
Oregon City 

Pennsylvani a 

Bucks County Community College 
Newtown 

Community College of Allegheny 

County 
Boyce Campus 
Monroeville 

Conununity College of Allegheny 

County 
College Center-North 
Pittsburgh 

South Carolina 

Tri-County Technical- College 
Pendleton 

Tennessee 

I Motlow State Conununity College 
Tullahoma 
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Texai 

Cooke County^^nior College 
Gainesville 

Dallas County Community College 
College District 

Dallas 
Vermont 

Community College of Vermont 
Montpelier 

Virginia 

Thomas Nelson Community College 
Hampton 

Washington 

Fort Stellacom Community College 
Taxoma 

West Virginia 

"West Virginia Northern Campus 
Wheeling Campus 
Wheeling 

Wisconsin 

Southwest Wisconsii* Technical 

Institute 
Fennimore 
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Arizona 

Pima Community College 
Tucson 

Arkansas 

Arkansas State University 

Beebe Branch 

Beebe 

California 

Cerro Coso Community College 
Ridgecrest 

Florida 

Florida Keys Community College 
Key West 

St. Johns Rivers Junior 

College 
Palatka 

Hawaii 

Hawaii Community College 
Hilo 

Indiana 

Vincennes University 
Vincermes 

Iowa 

Southeastern Community College 
North Campus 
Uorth Burlington 

Kansas 

Barton County Community 

Junior College 
Great Bend 

Fort Scott Community Junior 

College 
Port Scott 



Maine 

Southern Maine Vocational 

Technical Institute 
South Portland 

University of Maine at Augusta 
Augusta 

University of Maine at Bangor 
Bangor 

Massachusetts 

Berkshire Community College 
Pittsfield 

Cape Cod Community College 
West Barnstable 

Quincy Junior College 
Quincy 

Quinsigamond Community College 
Worcester 

Michigan 

Kalamazoo Valley Community College 
Kalamazoo 

Minnesota 

Brainerd Community College 
Brainerd 

Lakewood Community College 
White Bear Lake 

Rochester Community College 
Rochester 

University of Minnesota 

Technical College 
Waseca Campu^ 
Waseca 

Willmar Community College 
Willmar 





Mississippi 

East Central Junior College 
Decatur 

Itawamba Junior College 
Fulton 

Missouri 

Jefferson College 
Hillsboro 

Montana 

Miles Community College 
Miles City 

Kew Hampshire 

New Hampshire Vocational 

Technical College 
Berlin Campus 
Berlin 

Hew Jersey 

Somerset County College 
Somerville 

New Mexico 

New Mexico State University 

Carlsbad Campus 

Carlsbad 



Terra Technical College 
Fremont 

University College 
Cincinnati 

University of Toledo 

Community and Technical College 

Toledo 

Oklahoma 

Connors State College 
Warner 

Eastern Oklahoma State College 
Wilburton 

Northeastern Oklahoma A & M 

College 
Miami 

Oklahoma State University 

Technical Institute 
Oklahoma City 

Pennsylvania 

Lehigh County Community College 
Schnecksville 

Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Junior College 
Warwick 



New York 



South Carolina 
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Comjp,unity College of the 

Finger Lakes 
Canandaigua-' 

North Dakota 

North Dakota State University 

Bottineau Branch 

Bottineau 

Ohio 

Scioto Technical College 
Portsmouth Campus — Ohio 

University 
Portsmouth 
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University of South Carolina 
Lancaster Regional Campus 
Lancaster 

South Dakota 

Black Hills^St^te College- 
Junior College 
Spearfish 



Tennessee 



/ 



Nashville State Technical 

Institute 
Nashville 




Texas 

Bee County College 
Beeville 

Galveston Junior College 
Galveston 

Utah 

Dixie College 
St. George 

Virginia 

Richard Bland College of 

William and Mary 
Petersburg 

West Virginia 

West Virginia University 
Potomac State College 
Keyssr 
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Massachusetts Association of Older Americans, Ini 

110 ARLINGTON STREET • BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02116 • Telephone 426^1867 



August 29, 1974 



Dear Dean: 

The Massachusetts Association of Older Americans, Inc., ^ 
non-profit statewide group organized to promote the socia*! 
welfare of elders through services and education, is \ 
currently preparing a program planning guide on educational\ 
services to elders. The planning guide will assist interested 
community colleges in starting and implementing programs and 
courses for oldet, people . This work is being supported by 
the National Institute of Education which will also undertake 
the publication and national" distribution of the final product* 
In order to develop the best possible guide we need your help. 



Many community colleges have begun to develop special programs 
for elders; others have offered special incentives and made 
particular efforts to reach elders in the community. Many 
other colleges are interested in reaching this population but 
have not yet had the opportunity to do so. We want to find 
out where programs for elders exist and do not exist, what 
types of programs are most successful, and most importantly, 
what problems and obstacles are faced by educators in program 
development and implementation. In order to obtain the 
necessary information, we are surveying a small number of 
community colleges nationwide. The resulting survey data 
will be instrumental in the preparat^ion of the program planning 
guide. Your community college has been chosen for inclusion 
in th^s sample. \ \ 
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We plan to conduct the survey by telephone interviews. However, 
in order to save time at both ends^ we are enclosing a copy 
of the interview schedule we plan to use when we call. We 
realize that this is a very hectic time of year for you and 
there are many pressing demands on your time. As you will 
see, the interview is brief; the maximum time of this tele- 
phone interview will be one half hour. Also, you will note 
that we are interested in talking with both those colleges 
that have and those that do not have special programs for 
elders. 

After looking through these questions ^ you may feel that you 
are not the person in your college best suited to provide 
the answers. If this is the case, please fill out and return 
the enclosed card listing the namsr title, and telephone 
number of the proper person. We shall then directly contact 
the person named on the returned card. 

If the program planning guide is to-be of value, it must 
reflect an understanding of the actual experiences and views 
of community college educators and administrators. This 
information we can get only from you. All information will 
be kept confidential and no mention of any specific college 
or program will be made without permission. Upon publication, 
we will send you a complimentary copy of the program planning 
guide. 

Although the information essential for our survey can be 
obtained from your responses to the enclosed questionnaire, 
it would be most helpful for us to have any course catalogues, 
brochures, pan^hlets, or other materials pertinent to your 
college •s'programming for elders. We would appreciate your 
sending such materials to us as soon as possible. This 
, additional information will provide a clearer picture of 
program breadth and content. 

\jrhank you in advance for your cooperation. We look forward 
to talking with you in the next several weeks. 



Sincerely, 



PROJECT STAFF 




QUESTIONNAIRE 

( NOTE : Do not return this questionnaire . Questionnaire 
is for your use in telephone interview only) • 

Part I of this interview is aimed at finding out 
some factual information about your college and elderly 
participation in programs or courses* 

Part II is aimed at unders^tanding programming, 
orientation, procedures, and decisions as viewed by 
educators and administrators in the community college 
setting • 



Part I - Pleas6 answer each question by checking or 
filling in where appropriate, 

1. Would you say that your college primarily serves 
an urban or rural population? 

urban • rural 



2. Do older people, that is people over 65, participate 
in any of the programs provided by your college? 

Yes No 
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Pollowing are several questions covering the nature 
of these older participants. We do not intend for 
you to engage in extensive computations or to spend 
time in perusing your records. If any exact ner- 
centage (or number) is not readily available/ please 
give your best estimate. 



What .percentage of these older participants 
would you say 

a. Are men % 

b. Are women % 



Have completed 
college 



d. Have not completed 

high school ^% 

e. Are receiving most 
of their income 
from Social Security 
payments or pension 

funds % 

f. Are there any other 
special characteristics 

■ of elderly participants 
you feel noteworthy? Yes No 

If yes what? 
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Does your college make any special provisions for 
the inclusion of older people in its prograin(s)? 

Yes No 



(If no, go to question 10 and stop there. You 

need not complete Part II but will be asked several 

brief questions on future plans, etc. in the phone 
interview) . 



(If yes) please describe those provisions 



a. 


special classes 


Yes 


No 


a. 


b. 


special programs 


Yes 


No 


b. 


c 


reduced tuition 


Yes 


No 


c. 


d. 


free tuition 


Yes 


No 


d. 


e. 


scholarships 


Yes 


No 


e. 


f . 


other 


Yes 


No 


f. 



Describe 



If c, d, e, (f) - go to question 10 
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(If a and/or b) 

What percent of older people attending all your 
programs attend those especially designed for the 
elderly? (Estimate please - if exact figures are 
not available) • 



What percent of the total budget was allocated 
for these special programs? (Estimate please - 
if exact figures are not available) . 



% 



How long have you been providing special pro- 
grams for older people? 



years 



What were the major factor^^leading to 
initiation and development of programs 
for elders? 
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What do you see as the greatest obstacles 
in developing ai?d providing programs for 
elders? 
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PART II 



1* Older people, — that is people 60 and over are 

becoming interested in taking part in educational 
programs » Educational programs for the elderly, no 
differently than those for any other group of students, 
must be based on some assiamptions and/or facts con- 
cerning the abilities/ potentials, and^problems of 
...^he^ participants. Listed below are 5 scales relating 
to the particular status of the elderly in various 
areas of functioning. Please indicate (with an X 
. placed anywhere on each scale) the overall assessment 
of your college or program of elderly people as com- 
pared to other adults. 



Physical Capacity 



Weak and Strong 
feeble and vital 



Intellectual Potential 



Limited Unlimited 
and set and open 



Emotional StaU^ility 



Deteriora- 
ting Integrated 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Behavioral Orientation 



Passive Active 



Social Awareness 

Self -encap- 
sulated and 
Unresponsive 



\ 

Concerned 
and 

Responsive 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



2. Educational programs for elderly people can assume 

very different forms ^ have very different orientations 
and direct themselves to a host of different kinds of 
programs that are respon-sive to the needs and interests 
of the elderly. Please read each overall program 
description carefully and then rank them in terms of 
your current programmatic thrust. 



1 » the kind of prpgram or program orientation that 
most characterizes your present offerings 

5 = the kind of program or program orientation that 
least characterizes your present offerings 
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Enrichment - This category covers those programs and 
courses whose major goal is the intellectual and cultural 
development of the individual. This may range from basic 
or remedial education to courses on literature, anthro- 
pology, astronomy, or any of the traditional arts and 
sciences curricula. This category also covers cultural, 
socia^, and recreational activities geared to providing 
more interesting use of leisure time. This could involve 
arts and crafts courses, film series, or trips to local 
sites of interest. 



Retirement planning - This covers programs or courses 
designed to help elders face jand understand the social, 
psychological, and physical problems of retirement. These 
may involve help in coping x*;ith finances or health and 
insurance benefits or in dealing with the emotional impact 
cUid crises often resulting from retirement. 



Second careers - This category covers training for either 
voluntary or paid employment. This could include training 
elders for new careers in needed human service positions 
or to fill special needs of local industry. 



Advocacy - This category covers programs and^ourses designed 
to train elders to work with other elders tc(Amprove current 
conditions and to change the image of older people. This 
would include training elders to push for beneficial legislation 
or to work at organizing and informing other elderly. 



Services - This category covers the provision of direct social 
services to elders by the college. This would include such 
activities as development of a senior citizen center at the 
college, provision of information and referral services to 
elders in the community, or provision of hot lunches or meals 
on wheels to elders. 
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3. Many (if not most) of the crucial variables that affect 

the overall nature of educational programs for the elderly 
are often times not under the direct control of those most 
directly involved in program development and implementation. 
Questions of money, material resources and the allocation of 
personnel are examples of such key variables. There are, 
however, many areas in which each program can define for 
itself the objectives it wishes to achieve and the means 
by which it believes these objectives can best be met. 
Listed below are several such areas. They include recruitment, 
access, process, and follow-up. Please answer each question 
by sharing with us (in only a sentence or two) the manner 
in which you approach each problem area. 



Recruitment 



a. How do you make elderly people aware of your programs? 



b. What specific techniques, if any, do you use to 
recruit elders as students? 



Access 



c. Are any of your continuing education programs held 

at other than on-campus sites? 

1 

Yes 

No 



If so, where? 
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Are any provisions made for transportation of 
older students? 

Yes No 



I 

Are continuing education programs held 

During the day only 

In the evening only 

Both 



Are most classes having elders as participants held 

On ground level 
Above ground level 



Do your buildings housing classes with elderly 
participants have elevators or ramps? 

Yes No 



1^^ 
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Process 



h. Are elderly participants involved in developing 
and planning programs? 

Yes No 



Is so, how? 



i. Do participamts have the opportunity to evaluate 
courses and programs? 



Yes No 



Is so, how? 



j. Following is a listing of learning methods and 

styles of teaching. Please mark the three methods 
most frequently used in your program with, elderly 
participants by placing a 1 after them.; Please 
mark the three methods least used in elderly pro- 
grams by placing a 2 after them. 



Regular academic courses 



Short courses, classes 
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Seminars and discussion groups 
Lecture series 



Role playing and simulation 
exercises 



Conferences, workshops 
Field trips 

Cable and/or commercial TV 
Film series 
Other (Specify) 



k. Do any of your programs having elders as participants 
have affiliations or connections with other community 
organizations or institutions? 



Yes No 



If so, please describe briefly. 
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Fol low-up 

1. Are' any of your courses desgined to prepare elders 
for some specific role in the community following 
program completion? 

Yes No 



If so, please describe briefly. 



m. Do your programs having elders as participants 

concern themselves with the participants' problems 
and needs other than their educational problems? 
(i.e. housing, income, etc.) 



Yes No 

If so, how? 



n. Do you have elders participating in retraining or 
skill d-ivelopment programs? 

Yes No 



If so, do you provide auiy assistance in job 
location following program completion? 

Yes No 



Describe 
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The following is a purely hypothetical question — 
but one which we think is important, especially in 
terms of giving you the opportunity to express your 
own visions, hopes, and goals. 



Let us assume that you were given $50,000 of "new 

money" money specifically earmarked for the 

development and implementation of educational pro- 
grams for the elderly* Now, giving free rein to 
your ideas, what would you do with the money?; 
and how would you go about doing it? 
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Clearly, as indicated both in our previous communications 
with you and in the cover-letter accompanying this 
questionnaire, our questionnaire is fairly short and 
general in nature. This was purposeful, for we know 
how hectic these early months of the school year are 
and how limited and taxed your time is. However, if 
there is any additional information or ideas about 
your program that you might want to share with us, or 
any suggestions you might have that might be helpful 
to others initiating educational programs for the 
elderly, we would appreciate your commenting on this 
briefly now. 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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Explanation of Survey Methodology 



/ 
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Explanation of Survey Methodology 



This survey elicits from appropriate personnel in 150 commun- 
ity colleges, information and perceptions concerning the following 
issues: [ 

I 

1. 'xhe current state of educational programs for the 
elderly at the community college level 

2. The nature and developmental process surrounding 
such existing or contemplated programs for the 
elderly 

3. The perceived obstacles to, and possibilities for, 
the development of viable and responsive educa- 
tional programs for the elderly. 

The Development of a Questionnaire - For purposes of gather- 
ing the data deemed appropriate to the issues and needs to which 
this planning guide is directed, a specific questionnaire was 
developed for administration to a weighted and stratified random 
sample of community colleger; throughout the country. This ques^ 
tionnaire was constructed in such a manner as to elicit informa- 
tion-concerning at. least three specific areas from which data / 
deemed important to the project's contractual objectives could 
be amassed. These three areas or dimensions could be summarized 
as follows: 

Table 1. Dimensions and Data 



Dimension 

I. Basic factual and 'his- 1. 
toriqal information. 

2. 
3. 

H» Nature of existing or 1. 
potential programs for 
the elderly. 2. 

3. 

III. Institutional analysis l. 
of the future. 2. 



Data Sought 

Size and nature of population 
served. 

Quantity and quality of resources 
Overall educational -community 
orientation. 

Type and kind of physical 
facilities . 

Educational developmental 
process . 

Specific focus of programming. 

Obstacles to program development. 
Possibilities of program develop- 
ment. 



Sampling Techniques - Given the nature and history of the use 
of questionnaires as a primary source of descriptive data^, 
problems of sampling require the development of sampling pro- 
cedures that significantly increase the probabilities of adequate 
sample size and representative sample selections. 

With respect to the size of the sample, it was determined 
that a total N of 150 cases would prove to be more than adequate 
for a stable universe of 933 public community colleges • Statis- 
tically, a sample size of 16% is considered to be an appropriate 
sample base for the approximation of a known universe. In addition, 
however, sampling size was directly influenced by the desire to 
maximize the number of cases in which programs for the elderly 
werp known to exist as opposed to those in which such programs were 
known to be absent. Thus, twice as many samples of "colleges- \ 
with-programs" were included in the final sample as "colleges- 
without-programs . " 

Table 2; Sample Size and Universe Approximation 



Universe: 933 

Sample Sizes: 

Colleges with Progrars 100 
Colleges without Programs 50 

Sample Universe: 150 

Sample % of Universe: 16.07 



With respect to the problems of sample representativeness^ 
criteria were developed to insure sample selection on the 
basis of the differential distribution of the elderly by 
1. absolute numbers, 2. comparative percentage, 3. geographic 
distribution, and 4. population density (urban vs. rural). 
Thus, for example, the following 10 states were^'identif ied (and 
ranked) as having the greatest numbers of people over 65 years 
of age. (Criterion 1) 



-^W. J. Dixon and F. J. Massey Jr., Introduction to Statistical 
Analysis . , New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1951, and 

S. Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences . , New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1965. 
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State 


^ Absolute Number 


1. 


New York 


1,982,000 


2. 


California 


1,888,000 


3« 


Pennsylvania 


1, 307, 000 


4. 


Florida 


1,127,000 


5. 


Illinois 


1,115,000 


6. 


Texas 


1,059,000 


7. 


Ohio 


1,025,000 


8. 


Michigan 


777,000 


9. 


New jersey 


722,000 


10. 


Massachusetts 


645,000 



^ With respect to comparative percentages, however, the following 
states and rankings were determined. (Criterion 2). 

State Relative Percentage 



1. 


Florida 


15.5 


2. 


Arkansas 


12.7 


3. 


Iowa 


12.3 


4. 


Nebraska 


12.3 


5. 


South Dakota 


12.2 


6. 


Kansas 


12.1 


7. 


Missouri 


12.1 


8. 


Oklahoma 


11.9 


9. 


Minnesota 


11.6 


10. 


Maine 


11.5 



As can be seen, only the state of Florida emerged in both strati- 
fications. Consequently, by generalizing this selection process 
to include the criteria concerning geographic distribution (Crite- 
rion 3) and population density (Criterion 4) , it became possible 
to develop a "scale of representativeness" that, when coupled with, 
cind weighted by, tlie actual number of community colleges in each 
state, guaranteed bot^ overall national inclusion and selective 
regional or criterion appearance. 

Questionnaire Administration and Data Collection - The 
questionnaires, after initial development and pretesting, were 
administered through direct mailings and follow-up telephone 
contacts. The questionnaires were sent out to all the community 
colleges designated to be surveyed. Two weeks later, a follow- 
up telephone contact was established with each. Thase follow-up 
contacts were then employed to gather the necessary data through 
telephone interviews using the questionnaire itself as the basis 
for response. 
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In addition to the above, specific case histories were 
developed in order -to provide a more detailed description and 
analysis of the problems and issues involved in educational pro- 
gram development for the elderly • These case histories^ compiled 
after on-site visits, are included in Chapter 3 of this planning 
guide. The community colleges or settings selected for case study 
analysis, were: 

1, North Hennepin Community College 
Brooklyn Park, Minnesota 

2. Emeritus College 
College of Marin 
kentf ield, California 
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Table 3. initial Sampling Units by State 



St?,t- 



a Sanolor] 



State 



. A lab ana 
Alaska 
Arizona ' 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado ^ 
Ccnne^cticut 
; Delaware 
Plorica 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois, 
Indiana 
lov/a 
Kansas 
Kentuokv 
Louisiaria 
Maine 
Maryland 

Hassachiisstts " 

Michi~an 

Minnesota'-' 

Mississippi 

Missouri* 



2 
2 
2 
6 
11 
2 
2 
2 
11 
2 
2 
2 
11 
2 
11 
11 
2 
2 
5 
2 
11 
11 
11 
2 
11 



Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada ■ 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

U*:ah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



2 

11 
2 
2 

11 
2 

11 
2 
2 

11 

11 
2 

11 
1 
2 
2 
2 

11 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



4. Number of Public Coimnunity Colleges 
By State 



State 


Number 


State 


Number 


AT AnA*tA 


lo 


MONTANA 


3 


ALASKA 


o 
0 


NEBRASKA 


12 


ARIZO.JA 


13 


NICVADA 




ARKAI^SAS 


6 


MEW HAMPSHIRE \ 


7 


CALIFOHiIIA 


98 


NEW JERSEY ^ 


15 ■ 


COLOluvDO 


15 


HEW MEXICO 


12 


COWNr.tf ICUT 


16 


NEW YORK \ 


il5 


DLLAi7AI\E 


3 


NORTH CAROLINA \ 


57 


DTSTiUCi OI- COLUMBIA 


1 


NORTH DAKOTA 


- 5 


rLORlOA 


28 


OHIO 


^1 


GLOHGIA 


15 


OKLAHOMA 


15 


IIAV/AII 


7 


OREGON 


« la 

1^ 


IDAHO 


2 


PENNSYLVANIA 


3^ 


ILLINOIS 


MO 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


T Mr\T A 1 1 A 

iiNUiANA 


2 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


25 


T r\\ r A 
IOWA 


22 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2 


V A 1 1 <"» A C 


21 


TENNL-.SSEL 


12 


KIDKTUCKY 


in 


TEXAS 


56 


LOUISIANA • 


6 


UTAH 


5 


MAINE 


5 


VEHMONT 


2 


HAKYLAMD 


17 


VIRGINIA 


2i| 


MASSACHUSETTS 


18 


V/ASHINGTON 


27 


MICHIGAN 


32 


WEST VIRGINIA 


6 


MINNESOTA 


20 


V/ 1 SCONS IN 


28 


MISSISSIPPI 


18 


WYOMING 


7 


MISSOURI 


lil 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


1 






CANAL ZONE 


1 






PUERTO RICO 


i| 



1 
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Advisory Panel 
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Advisory Panel 



1. Margaret Austin 

2. Dr. Bruce Bauer 

3. Robert Chamey 

4. Wendell Col tin 

5. Frayda Cooper ' 

6. Alfred Fernandez/ 

/ 

/ 

7. Helen Kaplan, 

8. Andrew Korim 

9. Joseph Levin 

10. Charles Moore 

11. Rev. Virgil Murdock 

12. Ester Rea 

13. Ruth Robinson 

14. Donald A. Thoropson 

15. Frederick Viaux 



Elder and staff libraria^n for the Massa- 
chusetts Association c^f Older Atnericans. 

/ 

Director of Community Services, North 
Hennepin Coronunit^ College, Brooklyn Park, 
Minnesota / 

Instructor, Boston State College 

Colutnnist for the Boston Herald American 
specializing in elder affairs. 

Editor, Ginn and Company 

Dean of Instruction, Ventura College, 
Ventura, California 

Boston Television cotnnentator and host 
of program on elders 

Program Specialist, American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges and 
author of Older Americans and Community 
Colleges; An Overviev 

Elder and columnist for the Boston Globe 
specializing in elder affairs. 

Elder and former President of the Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Council on Aging. 

Director, Massachusetts Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churches 

Elder and President of the Watertown, 
Massachusetts Council on Aging. 

Nurse and speical consultant on health 
problems of elders. 

Elder and President of the Massachusetts 
Association of Older Americans, Inc. 

Associate Dean for Program Development, 
Middlesex Community College, Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 
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AmCHMENT E 



Saiiq)le Materials provided to Conference participants 




) 



ijcu^ (ire invitee/ to 
in cowniwnHij colle^a^y 

ApriC loccji '75^ 
in th^ 

To 




VJ. 617/275^ 8910 



IbiMon of Continuing (CJtiCation FebruaiTy 12^ 1975 



Dear Colleague: 

We would like you to attend a two-day working Conierence^ 
"Education for a New Age: Plaiuiing for Elders in Community 
Colleges"^ to be held April 10 and 11^ 1975^ in Boston^ Massachusetts. 
This Conference is being sponsored by Middlesex Community College 
with support from the Massachusetts Association of Older Americans, 
the Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges, and the 
National Institute of Education, ^he purpose of this Conference 
is to bring together a limited group of approximately fifty 
community college administrators in the Northeast region and 
experts in aging and education to discuss in depth specific solutions 
to common problems encountered in educational program development 
for elders. 

This Conference, then, will provide the opportimity to 
pool ideas and information, and to discuss experiences in program 
development with other administrators having programs for elders 
in various stages of development, or interested in developing such 
programs. You can also avail yourself of the expertise of the 
resource people and the topical printed information that will be 
available . 

The cost of the Conference will be $25. This includes 
registration, materials, and a luncheon on April 10. In planning 
this Conference, the basic consideration has been to keep costs 
do\m and allow individual options on meals and accommodations. 
The Conference will be held in Boston at the Holiday Inn in- 
Government Center. Room reservation cards are enclosed, and should 
be returned directly, and as soon as possible to the hotel. A 
block of rpoms has been reserved imder the name of Middlesex 
Community College, and a notation of this has been made on your 
room reservation card. , Rates for a single room are $26. 6o per 
night, and for a double, $31.35. 

Reservations for the Conference itself should bo sent 
directly to Middlesex Coimnunity College. (See registration 
form on next page. ) 

In order to achieve wide representation while maintaining 
close interaction, V7e are limiting the conference to fifty people, 
and a maximum of tv/o persons from each college. If you are 
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-interested in attending, please send in your registration cards 
as soon as possible. 

Enclosed are a tentative agenda for the Conference and 
a room reservation card. In order to assist in obtaining a better 
perspective on current programming for elders in the Northeast 
region, we are also enclosing a brief questionnaire which v/o 
would appreciate your completing. The information will be used 
in the development of a guidebook for Conference participants. 

We look forward to meeting v/ith you at the Conference. 



Sincerely, 




John H. Kendrick, 
§an of 
"Continuing Education 



JHK:c 
EnclosT 



"es 



RETURN' 
TO: / 



□ 



Name 
Title " 
College" 
Address" 



ELDERS PROGRAM, 

Dean John H. Kendrick 

Division of Continuing Education 

Middlesex Community College 

Springs Road 

Bedford, Massachusetts OI73O 

I (We) v/ill be attending the "Education for a New Age: 
Planning for Elders in Community Colleges" Conference 
on April 10 and 11, 1975, in Boston, Massachusetts — 
(Holiday Inn, Go^'-emment Center). 

Enclosed please 'nd $ for . r egistrations 



Name 
Title _ 
College_ 
Address' 



□ 



I (We) will not be attending, but am enclosing a completed 
information sheet to be added to the Conference Source Book, 



MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE Springs Road Bedford, Massachusetts 01730 Tel. (617) 

^ 275-8910 

DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION /COMMUNITY SERVICES 



"EDUCATION FOR A NEW AGE: 
PLANNING FOR ELDERS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES" 

CONFERENCE BACKGROUND 



This Conference grev- out of a nationwide survey 
of community college programs xox- elders undertaken by 
Ben Hersey and Lillian Glickman for the Massachusetts 
Association of Older Americans. This survey was the basis 
for the preparation of a program planning guide for 
educational services to elders through community colleges 
which is soon to be published by the National Institute 
of Education. The survey foimd growing interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of community colleges in reaching 
the older adult population* Most administrators expressed 
particular interest in information on programming for 
elders in other colleges^ and many felt that while there 
was a wealth of background information available on the 
topics of aging and education^ there was very little 
material which dealt with the practical dynamics encountered 
in planning and administering programs,, Consequently^ 
Middlesex Community College engaged this survey team to 
develop a Conference to fill that gap/ 

The core of the Conference will be problem- 
solving workshops designed to confront practical issues 
colleges face in educational program development for elders. 
Each workshop will consist of approximately fifteen community 
college administrators from both urban and rural areas 
who have developed successful "model" programs^ representatives 
from the Office of Education and the Administration on 
Aging, and other experts in aging and education* Through 
sharing experiences and knovrledge, practical solutions to 
problems can be reached. 
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PROFILF. OF CQMf-'!::REHCE PMHrilERS 



Mr. Benjamin HersGy,\ MSW, has over ten years' 
experience in direct work v/ith\elders and organizations of 
elders. Following his graduation from Boston University 
School of Social Work where he studied the problems of 
aging, he worked to form grass roVbs advocate organizations 
of elders in the Boston area. As iiirector of the Boston 
Center for Older Amei*icans, he workW with elder leaders 
to form the first state-wide advocat\^ organization for 
elders in the nation, the Massachusettis Association for 
Older Americans. As both a board and ^taf f member of 
that organization, he assisted in its eVforts for both 
legislative and educational programs foA elders. 

During the past year, Mr. Hersey has been 
working on developing a program planning' gUide for community 
college administrators for developing programs for elders 
as well as working with businesses, unions, government j 
educational, and private agencies toward the development 
of pre r retirement programs. 



Lillian GlicKman, MSW, has had over six years' 
experience working in the fielcfe of aging, advocacy, and 
citizen participation. A graduate of Radcliffe College and 
the Florence Heller School of Social Planning and 
Administration, she served as Coordinator for the Massachusetts 
Special Planning Commission on Elderly Af'fairo, and the 1971 
White House Conference on Aging, and was responsible for 
coordinating Massachusetts' role in that national conference. 
As Executive Director of the Massachusetts Governor's 
Commission on Citizen Participation, she studied the 
coordination of the voluntary action programs in the 
Commonwealth^ and the development of state-supportea volunteer 
programs. In recent years, she worked for the Massachusetts 
Association of Older Americans developing and implementing 
programs to train older adults as advocates and information 
agents. Currently she is completing a program planning 
gxilde on educational services to elders through community 
colleges for the National Institute of Education. This 
guide is based on a nationwide survey of community 
college administrators and existing programs for elders. 
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. DIVISKHI OF CONTINUING EDUCATION /COMMUNITY SERVICES 

"EDUCATION FOR A NEW AGE: 
PLANNING FOR ELDERS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES" 

A WORKING CONFERENCE 
April 10 and 11, 1975 
Holiday Inn, Government Center 
Boston! Massachusetts 



AGENDA 



Thursday, April 10 



8:30-9:30 A.M. Registration 

Printed materials available 
Coffee, and Danish served 

9:30 - IOjOO A.m. General Meeting 

Moderator: Frederic B. Viaux, 
Associate Dean for Program 
Development, Middlesex Community 
College 

Welcoming Talks: 

Dr. William G. Dwyer, President, 
Massachusetts Board of Regional 
Community Colleges 

Dr. James E. Houlihan, Jr., President 
Middlesex Community College 

Donald A. Thompson, President ' 
Meissachusetts Association of Older 
Americans 

10:00 - 11:00 A.M. Panel Presentation of Issues in" Developing 

Community College Programs for Elders: 

A. From Gerontological perspective 

B. From Community College perspective 
(with consideration given to the 

current state of the art.) 



Panelists : 

i " 

'*Dr. Bruce Bauer, Director of Community 
'Services, North Hennepin Community 
. College, Minnesota 



Panelists (continued) : 



Lillian 3^. Glickman, HART, Inc. 

Benjamin S, Hersey^ MRT^, Inc. 

. Dr. John H. Kendrick, Dean of 

Continuing Education, Middlesex 
Commxmity College 

Problem Solving Workshops 

Each workshop will confront the 
practical issues of programming for 
elders through consideration of the 
following areas: 

1. Needs assessment 

2. Outreach and recruitment 

3. Choosing program content 

4. Assuring program effectiveness 

5. ' Maximizing resources and 

cutting costs 

6. Initial funding and developing 

a sound financial "base. 

Resource People: 

Dr. Bruce Bauer, Director of Commxmity 
Services, North Hennepin Commimity 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

George V. Bennett, Director of Adult 
and Continiiing Education, Hawkeye . 
Institute of Technology, Waterloo, 
Iowa 

Doreen D. Heller, Director of Services 
for the Aging, Commimity College of 
Allegheny County, Center North, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

William Palmer, Director of Continuing 
Education, Indian River Community 
College, Fort Pierce, Florida 

Andrew S. Korim^i AACJC, and author: 

Older Americans and Commimity Colleges 
A Guide to Program Implementation 



12:30 - 2:00 P.M. 



2:00 - 4:00 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. 



Luncheon 

Speaker: Franklin Ollivierre, 

Regional Program Director, Region I, 
|. Administration on Aging 

Continue in Problem Solving Workshops 

Dutch treat cocktails 



Dinner on your own 

(List of restaurants available 
at conference. ) 



8:00 P.M. 



Optional Bicentennial Slide Show 



Hospitality Suite open for individual 
conferences, small meetings, and 
socializing. 



Friday, April 11 
9:00 - 12:00 Noon 



12:00 - 
1:30 - 



1:30 P.M. 
4:00 ^^.M. 



Continue in workshops 
Coffee and Drnlsh served 

Lunch on own 

General Meeting 

Moderator: Benjamin S* Hersey, 
DART, Inc.' 



Report on Workshops 



Where do we go from here? — 

Individual and group options for 
meeting present needs and anticipating 
future ones. . 
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MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Springs Road Bedford. Massachusetts 01730 Tel. (617} 



OlVIStON OF CONTINUING EDUCATION /COMKMNITY SERVICES 



COMMUNITY COLIEGE PROGRAM FOR ELDERS 
INFORiMATION SHEET 



NAMK OP COLJJilGE: 
mCATION: 



275-8910 



mm OF RESPONDENT:^ 
TIT IE: 



NATURE OP AREA SERVED: 



URBAN! 



1 RlfRA Ll I SUBURBANi; 



MIXED! 



If your college has ' specially-designed programs or classes 
for elders 5 please ansv/er the questions below, and on the other 
side of this sheet; if you have no such programs , please 
answer the questions on the other side. 



\What kind of programs for elders do you have? 



At v/hat cost to participants? 



Are classes intergene rational? 



What special provisions do you make for elders? i.e., transportation, 
off-campus sites, special recruitment efforts, etc. Please describe. 



What knowledge and information do you feel would be helpful to share 
with others starting and developing programs for elders? 
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Wha't would you like others who ha^/e developed succoGsful prograi^s 
tor elders to share with you^conceming the follov^;ing ond oth-r " 
areas: • 

1* Needs assessment 

2. Outreach and recruitment 

3. Program content 
Maximizing resources 

5 . Funding 
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MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE Springs Road Bedford, Massachusetts 01730 TeL (617) 

275-8910 

DIViSICX OF CONTINUING EDUCATION / COMMUNITY SERVICES . 

"EDUCATION FOR A NEW AGE: ' - ' 
P,rANNING FOR ELDERS^ IN- COMMUNITY COLLEGES" " 

A WORKING CONFERENCE 
April 10 and 11, 1975 
Holiday Inn — Government , Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 



AGENDA 



Thursday, April 10 
8:30 - 9:30 A.M. 

9:30 11:30 ^A.M. 



\ 



Registration 

Printed materials available 
Coffee and Danish served 

General Meeting 

Welccme and Introductions 

Dr. John H# Kendrick 

Dean of Continuitig Education 
Middlesex Community College 

Dr# James E. Houlihan, Jr* 
President 

Middlesex Community College 

Dr* William G# Dwyer 
President 

Massachusetts Board of Regional 
Community Colleges 

TAc. Donald A. Thompson 
President 

Massachusetts Association of 
Older Americans, Inc#. 

Ms* Rose Claffey 

Secretary of Elder Affairs 

Mr* Paul Parks 

Secretary of Educational Affairs 
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Overview 

Lillian Glickman, DART, Inc. 
Benjamin S. Hersey, BART, Inc. 

Presentations of Current Programs 

Moderator: Frederic B. Viaux 

Associate Dean for Program Development 
Middlesex Community College 



11:30 - 12:3C P.M. 



Speakers 

Dr. Bruce Bauer, Director of Communi'(;y 
Serv3-ces, North 'Tiennepin Communi^;y / 
College, Minneapolis, IflLnnesotia ^. ' 

George V. Bennett, Director "-of Adult and^ 
Continuing Education, Hawkeye Institute 
of Technology, Waterloo, Iowa 

Doreen D. Heller, Director of Services 
for the Aging, Commtinlty College of 
Allegheny County-Center North, • 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

William Palmer, Director of ContinuaJOg • 
Education, Indian River Community 
College, Fort Pierce, Florida 

Problem-Solving Workshops 

Each workshop will confront the practical 
issues of programming for elders tlirough 
consideration of the following areas: 



1. Weeds assessment 

2. Outreach and recixiitment 

3. Choosing program content 

\. Assuring program effectiveness 

Maximizing resources and cutting costs 
Initial funding and developing a 
sound financial base. 



5. 
6. 
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Rcsour.ce People : 

Bruce Bauer 
George Bennett 
Doreen IJeller 
William Palmer 
and \ 

Andrew S. X^rim, AACJC, and 

Author: Q(lder Americans and Community 
Colleges': \ A Guide to Program 
Implementation ^ ^ 

> 



12:30 - 2:00 l>.M. 



2:00 - 



^1:00 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. 



Pago 3 
Luncheon 

Speaker: Franklin Ollivierrej 

Regional Program Director, Region I 
Administration on Aging 

Coriuinue in Problem-Solving Workshops 

Dutch treat cocktails 



Dinner on your own. 
(List of restaurants available 
at conference.) 

Hospitality Suite open for individual 
conferences, . small- meetings, and 
socializing* 



Friday, April 11 
9:00 - Noon 

Noon - 1:30 P.M. 
1:30 - 4:00 P.M. 



Continue in Workshops 
Coffee and Danish served 
Lunch on ovm 
General Meeting 

Moderator: Benjaiiiin S. Hersey, DART, Inc. 
Reports from Workshops ' 
Dialogue with resource panel 



A special word of gratitude is due 
Ms. Mary Rank aiid the members of the 
"Task Force on Gerontology" (a volxmteer 
action team at Middlesex Community College) 
for their generous efforts in serving as 
hostesses at this Conference. 
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DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION / COMMUNITY SERVICES 

"EDUCATION FOR A NEW AGE: 
PLANNING FOR ELDERS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES" 

PROBLEM-SOLVING WORKSHOPS 



Following on Page 1 are brief descriptions of three 
conmiimity colleges and the coimnunities they serve. These include 
an urban^ a suburban^ and a rural campus. On Pages 2 and 3 are 
four different situations vzhich call for a college administrator 
to develop a specific planning process for serving elders under 
the Department of Continuing Education or Community Services. The 
initiative and demand in each of these four situations comes from** 
a different source^ i.e.^ the President of the College^ the Dean 
of Continuing Education^ a group of elders^ and an outside Service 
Agency. They represent^ then^ a constellation of situations which 
might result in pressures for program development for elders. 

Each workshop will first choose an area or campus description 
from Page 1^ and select one of the four situations from Page 2 or 3- 
Using these as background^ the workshop members will be asked to 
develop^ v/ith the aid of the workshop leaders and resource people^ 
a planning process for program development. 

Once this process has been developed^ other situations and 
other campus descriptions should be matched to determine how the 
process of program development would differ for these different 
situations . 

In outlining a process for program development^ the 
following are some of the major issues to be considered: 

1. Needs Assessment 

2. Outreach and Recruitment 

3. Selecting Program Content 

4. Maximizing Resources 

5 . Funding . 
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WORKING DRAFT Page 1 

Ayea A - is a rural area with about a 17% elderly population. There 
are several small tovms with light industry and one larger town 
having a large company which supports most of the town. The 
remainder of the area consists largely of small farms. The 
ccjjnmunity college is located in an isolated airport. The college 
serves a county area with a radius of 35 miles, having a potential 
target population of 150,000 people. A community group is now 
petitioning to get a cable TV station for the area. 



Area B - is a suburban area about twenty minutes ouside of a large 
city. About 10^ of the population is elderly. The campus is a 
large modem building. The only public transportation is an hourly 
bus leaving from the center of the nearest town. The total number 
of .people in the college's service area is 150,000. 

Area C - is a large urban area. The campus is located in a converted 
hotel next to a major bus terminal. About 15^ of the 150,000 people 
in the service area are elders. 
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WORKING DRAFT ' Page 2 

(1) 

The college president was recently elected to the board of the area 
Agency on Aging* Through attending these meetings^ he has taken on 
a great Interest in developing programs for elders at the college* 
He also sees this as a new clientele for the college as the 
traditional younger student population diminishes . He has called 
in the dean of continuing education and asked him to develop a plan 
to Initiate programs for elders. In this state^ continviing education 
programs are not funded by the state^ and there is presently no 
available funding for such program development. 

(2) 

You are the dean of continuing education at a commxmity college. 
You have Just returned from a conference of education and elders^ 
• eind, as a result^ are interested in developing programs for elders 
on the campus. No interest has been expressed in such programs by 
the college administration. Continuing education courses can be 
provided free of charge in your state. 
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•: WORKING DRAra Page 3 

(3) 

Webster Commimity College currently provides elders with free 
admittance to continuing education courses on space-available 
basis • Just recently, however, the college president was invited 
to speak at a meeting with a local elderly advocacy group. At that 
meeting, the head of the advocacy group gave a strong speech 
charging that the educational policies of the college were too narrow, 
and that elders were not interested in being included as "second- 
class citizens" in programs developed for younger people. The 
president is interested in responding to these concerns, and asked 
the dean of continuing education to develop program plans. 

A group of agencies that provide social services to older people 
has met with the dean of continuing education to express concern that 
present college programs are only recreational in nature, and do not 
meet the variety of elders^ needs. They then suggest a joint effort 
between the agencies and the college to develop these programs. None 
of these agencies have education funds, but they claim that together 
they have a complete picture of the problems and needs of the 
community's elders, and can provide both professional expertise and 
some community facilities to the college. They request that the 
dean and the agencies develop a program plan based on a joint effort. 
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■ ROTATION SCHEDULE OF 
. RESOURCE PEOPLE 

Bruce Bauer ABODE 

Doreen Heller B C D E A 

George Bennett C D E A B 

Winiam Palmer D B A B C 

Andrew Korlm E A B C D 
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GROUP A 



LEADER: ETHEL CASE 

Director of Coimmmity Service 
Greenfield Community College 
1 College Drive 
Greenfield, MA 01301 



1. Mrs. Helen Goolishlan 

Associate rirector of Continuing Education 
and Community Services, Cape Cod Community 
College, West Barnstable, MA 

r 

2. Don Hooper, Coordinator of Instruction 
Community College of Vermont 
Montpelier, Vt. 

3. Mrs. Ann P. Marvin, Assistant Professor 
Chesapeake College, Wye Mills, Md. 

4. Dwight Milne, Dean 

North Country Community College 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

5. William Taglianetti, Chairman of Division 
of Allied Health, Northern Essex Community 
College, Haverhill, MA 

6. Kenneth Witt, Director of Special Programs, 
Genesee Community College, Batavia, N. Y. 

7. Robert Woolery, Dean of Community Services, 
State Pair Community College, Sedalla, Mo. 

8. Connie Pis tone, project Director 
Executive Office of Education, Boston, MA 

9. Robert Pinlay, Coordinator of Pre-Collegt 
Advising, Coming Community College, 
Coming, N. Y. . 

10. Tarry Mauzy, Frederick Community College 
Frederick, Md. 

11. Wayne Pevey, Associate Dean of Instruction 
Suffolk County Community College, Selden, N. Y. 

12. Mrs. Anita Voorhees, Middlesex County College, 
Edison, N. J. 
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aROUP B 



I^ER: BARBARA WEBBER \ 

Assistant Director of Continuing Education 



100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, MA OI830 



1. John D. Erb, professor, cape Cod Community 
College, West Barnstable, MA 

2. Margaret S. Henderson, Vice President, Salem 
Community College, Penns Grove, N. J. 

3. Beverly A. Hounsell, Director, Retirement 
Programs, Manchester Community College, 
Manchester, Conn. 

4. Hugo Malamphy, Director of Community Service 
Allegany Conmunity College, Cumberland, Md. 

5. Jerry Sears, Acting Director of Community 
Services, Greenfield Community College 
Greenfield, MA ^ e * 

6. John B. Trebbe, Dean, School of Education, 
Triton College, Rivergrove, 111. 

7. Herbert C. Donaghey, President, Salem 
Community College, Penns Grove, N, J. 

8. Robert Gallo, Director of Continuing Education. 
Auburn Community College, Auburn, N. Y. 

9. Iris W. Gold, Coordinator, Programming for 
Elderly, Cuyahoga Community College East. 
Warrensvlll6\ Twp., Ohio 

10. Mary Lou Klley, Dean of Students, Westbrook 
College, Portland, Maine f 

11. Kathleen Kurtz, Assistant Dean of Communltv 
Services, Mesquite, Texas 

12. Mai^O»Donnell, Assistant to Director of 
Continuing Education, Berkshire Communltv 
College, Pittsfleld, MA 
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GROUP C 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 



PAUL WILLENBROCK 
Assistant Dean 

North Shore Conaaunity College 
3 Essex Street 
Beverly, MA 01915 



Samiiel L. Albert, Dean of Continuing Education, 
Qulnsigamond Community College, Worcester, MA 

William G. Huher, Assistant Director, 
County College of Morris, Dover, N. J. 

Shirley Joly, Coordinator of Elder Educational 
Projects, Holyoke Comnunity College, 
Holyoke, MA 

Gail Patrick, Coijnselor for Retirement, 
Manchester Community College, Manchester, Conn. 

John Peroni, Dean of Continuing^ Education, 
Northern Essex Community College, Haverhill, MA 

Gwendolyn* Sanders, Dean, Delaware Technical 
and Community College, Wilmington, Del. 

Louise Sherman, Director, Late Start, North- 
ampton County Area Community College, 
Bethelehem, Pa. 

Maurice Strausbaugh, Director, Continuing 
Education, Virginia Western Community College, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Sister Anne Francis Cavanaugh, Mercyhurst 
College, Erie, Pa. 

Leonard Lockley, Assistant to Dean of Academic 
Affairs, Springfield Technical Community 
College, Springfield, MA 

Winniefred L. Schumacher, Coordinator of 
Educational Resources for the Senior Adult, 
Central Virginia Community College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Debbie McFarland, Roxbury Commimity College, 
Roxbury, MA 
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GROUP D 



LEADERS: DR. MARGARET ARNOLD 



M. RICHARD SCHERZA 
Assistant to the Dean 
of Contlniiing Educa- 
tloiij Massasolt 
Community College 
290 Thatcher Street 
Brockton, MA 02402 



Communltgr College, 
Roxbury, MA 02119 



Assistant Dean of 
Facility, Roxbiiry 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

.5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 



Maude Arnold, Coordinator of Gerontology, 
Qulnslgamond Community College, Worcester, MA 

Dr. Jane Berry, LaGuardla CDinraunlty College, 
.Long Island City, N. Y. ^ 

Robert Chamey, Instructor, "Learning Partner- 
ship Program", Boston state College, Boston, MA 

Gall Coughlan, Dean of Instruction, Delaware 
Technical and Community College, Wilmington, 



Barbara Drysdale, Counselor, Monroe Community 
College, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fannie Elser.steln, Associated Dean, New York 
City Community College, Brookl^, N. Y. 

Dr. Ralph Johnson, Director of Project for 
Elders, Mlaml-Dade Community College, Miami, Pla. 

William Kraft, Dean, Open College, Bunker 
Hill Community College, Charlestown, MA 

John Patterson, Assistant to Director of 
Continuing Education, Massachusetts Bay 
Community College, Watertown, MA 

Richard Segan, Assistant Project Director, 
Bronx Community college Boro-wlde Program for 
Older Adults, Bronx, N. Y. 

Mary Pandaleon, Queensborough Community Collece. 
Bayslde, N. Y. ' ^ * 

Roberta Kevelson, Coordinator Women's Center, 
Bristol" Community College, Pall River, MA 
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GROUP E \ 


* 


lEADERS: 


\ 

PRAYM COOPER ; 
Editor, Ginn & Co. 
191 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 

WORKSHOP LEADERS 




1. 


Joan Gallo, Aging Specialist, Caytaga County 
Office of Aging, Auburn, N. Y. 




2. 


John Haluch, Special Project -Research Assistant, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 




3. 


Janice Neri, Office Manager, Boston.- College, 
Chestnut Hill, MA 




4. 


Prances Olrich, Boston University School 
of Social Work, Boston, MA 




5. 


Sandra Timmerman, Associate Dean, Institute 
of Lifetime Learning, Washington D. 0. 




6. 


Jane Zorzy MCC TASK FORGE ON GERONTOLOGY 




7. 


Pris cilia Payne " " 




8. 


Esther Shapiro " " 1 




9. 


Barbara Sherman . " " 




10. 


Georgianna Dickson " " 




11. 


Barbara Rubin " " 




12. 


Marion Tateosian " " 
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April 10 and 11, 1975 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ON 

CONl^ERENCE P.LANNERS AND 
RESOURCE PEOPLE 



Dr. John H. Kendrick 
Frederic B. Viaxix 
Benjamin S. Hersey 
Lillian L. Glickman 
Andrew S. Korim 
Dr. Bruce hi, Bauer 
George V. Bennett 
Doreen D. Heller 
William B. Palmer 
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DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION / COMMUNITY SERVICE^; 

"EDUCATION FOR A NEVJ AGE: 
PIAMING FOR ELDERS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES" 

n^OFILE OF CONFJIRENCE PIANl^RS 



PR, JOHN II. mpRICK is Dean of Contintiing Education at fvliddlesex 
uommunity college^ i3e dford^ Massachusetts. Since its opening in 
1970^ Middlesex Coimmnity College has developed its programs for 
adults to include ten suburban campuses^ serving 6^000 different 
individuals? annually. Its programs for Social Work Associates and 
its Women's Opportimity Research Center have received national 
recognition. Dr. Kendrick is especially active in organizing con- 
sortia between Middlesex Coimnijuiity College and private^ as well as 
public^ higher education. Bpston University^ for instance^ is 
collaborating on a project tQ prepare doctoral. students for future 
coimnunity college careers. Antioch and Harvard are working with 
Middlesex to locate promising associate degree candidates for 
direct acceptance into their Masters in Education programs. Framing- 
ham State and Boston State College co-sponsor courses with Middlesex 
for .graduate credit. Dr. Kendrick is presently a consultant to 
the Fund For the Improvement of Post -Secondary Education (H*E.W.)^ 
a former advisorj^ member to the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education (M.A.C.E.) research project on Continuing Education (The 
Kolfi Study )^ and a former member of the Governor's Task Force on 
Mental Health. He was most recently elected to the Board of Trustees 
of both the Boston ^fMCA Coimsellng Certer^- ani the Ne\rton-We lies ley 
Multi-Service Center^ He has v;ritten numerous articles on the entre- 
preneurial dynajnics of administering self-supporting programs in 
ccntiniiing education. For ten years he served as a pastor to 
congregations consisting mainly of persons over sixty years of age. 

m. ^T-EDERIC Bo VIAUX is Associate Dean for Program Development at 
maiue^'^ex communx-cy uollcge. He has been the person most responsible 
for getting Middlesex involved in programs with the elderly. ^ He 
served on the action team v/ifch the* Boston University Social Gerontology 
Project, stimulating commimiry colleges in Massachusetts to put the 
elderly on their planning agendas. He has initiated numerous courses 
for and about the elderly^ and is considered a leader in this field 
by his peers o 



(l3r(d woii v/.i Ui r Ldc^rJi and orf;ani:^a.tlonr. of t ldcr::. l oJiov/inj. his 
f^irvidualiion I'nnw i'.o:'ton Hn:! v(^rr.ity :'(^liool or f'ooial Work vlv vc ho 
::tudi<Mi Ua \^vi^hlcmi\ oV a'^n^^,^ lie v/ork(^d to Voir.x (^r:x::^i^ root:; ad- 
vocalr i>p«:aid :'.aL.Lon:' oi' oicicrG In the* J^OGton area, hr. (Jin ctor of 
tho lM)::Lon (trnLor for o'idc^r American;)^ he workc^d \vith oldor ieaders 
to form thr r:i 7'r>t L^tato-winlo aiivocato or^^inic'.ationG for oldorc in 
thi» iiat;:io)i, Un^ Mancachutjottc Aiiiiociabion for Oider Ajnorican:; • As 
bokJj a bo uM :aui L'.taff member of that organisation^ !io assitjtod in 
Itn of fori.- \'ov both loj^'.ir lativo and educational procrams for 
oJd(nr>. hurln*^ the par^t ,yoar^ Mr, ik rcoy ]\e.z been v/orking on 
(levolof>inr ;i .nrogrcuii-planning guitit^ for coininiinity college adininintra- 
torc for dt'veiopin^'; progratnG for eldcrc, au v/ell as v;orking v/ith. 
bu:;ln(»;'»;u\- ^ unions: ^ government^ cMlucational^ and private agencies 
tov/:ird tJie development of pre-retirement programs, 

1 J I .LI AM L , J I J r!v?'lA U ^ Mr> W ^ has had over six years* experience v/orking 
in the fields of aging^ advocacy^ and citizen participation. A 
graduate of Radcliffe College and the Florence Hell- r ;:chool of Social 
Planning and Administration at Bramieic University^ 3he served as 
Coordinator lor the Massachusetts :;pccial Planning Oommlssion on 
Elderly Affairr^ raid the 1971 Wliite House Conference on Agings and 
\^fas responsible for coor«iinating Massachusetts' role in that 
national conference. As Kxecutive Director of the Massachusetts 
Governor's Commission on Citizen Participation^ she studied the 
coordination of tlie voluntary aetaon programs in the Commonv/ealth^ 
and the development of state-supported volunteer programs* In 
recent years^ she worked for tlic Massachusetts A'^.^^oeiation of Older 
Americans developing and implementing progra?ns to train older 
adults as advocates and information agents. Currently she is com- 
pleting a program-planning guide on educational services to elders 
through community eollcges for th^e national Institute of Education. 
This guide is based on a nationv/icie survey of com.^.unity college 
ad]]iinistrators rmd (existing progi\uns for elders. 
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ANPHKW i\. KOU'IM ha:; t^orvcMl ixz a GpecialiGt in occupational education 
for tlio AiiKuu c:u) A:;GOciafcion of Coimuunity and Jmior Colle^^cG since 
11)69. llc^ rc(;(^nbly dove lopoil a zcvU^z o£ publicationc. Older Ainericans 
an(i Coimmmity Colloses^ inc3udin<3 An Overviev/ ^ A Guide to Program 
I]ni>lrmontation 3 and Selected Papers^ Among other projects he has 
worked on for AACJC arc the education of correction officers, as well 
ait education for careers in govemiiient and in the transportation field. 
Mr. Koriia pr( Vlou:5ly i:^.erved as Dean of Occupational Education, City 
Colleges of Chicago. He has a Master's degree in Economics from 
tho University of Michigan. 

■x-y-x 

PR. BRUCF: MU1:k has been Director of Coimnunity Services at North 
Hennepin Community College, Brooklyn Park, Idinnesota;, r'ncc I969. 
During this time he has been the initiator and director of an ^ 
innovative "Seniors on Campus Program" which involved over 2,000^- 
elders in the college programs. He was also responsible^er^ 
obtaining federal funding and support for this^regrSml V/hile 
working towards hie doctorate in K due ati^fftalTAdminist ration from the 
University of Minnesota, Dr. Bauer researched the dynamics of 
educational program development for elders. He has had artic3-es 
featured in several professional journals on the community college's 
role in responding to elders. Dr. Bauer is a member of the Mnnesota 
Governor's Advisory Coimcil on Community Education, a Vice President 
of the iMinnesota Association for Commvmity Services and Continuing 
Education, and a Resource Consultant for the I4innesota State Depart- 
ment of Education. He has also served as a member of the Technilcal 
Review Panel of the Higher Education Coordinating Commission of 
{Minnesota for Title I fxinding imder the Higher Education Act of 1965-. 



GEORGE V. ^EI^mKTT has served as Director of Adult and Continuing 
Education at Hav/keye Institute of Technology, Vfaterloo, Iowa, since 
1966. He has been responsible for the implementation and supervision 
of '*The Senior Adults' Av/areness and Involvement Program'' which has 
served over 15^000 senior adults over sixty through approximately [300 
separate activities. Prior to his present position, ftr. Bennett 
served as State Supervisor of Area Vocational-Technj.cal Schools for 
the State of Kansas. In all, Mr. Bennett has had fourteen years ^ 
experience in administration and supervision of adult and vocational 
education, as well as prior teaching and industrial experience, and 
he has botli i'lraduatc and undergraduate degrees in in^Juctrial oduca':ion. 
lie is n Past President of the Iowa Association for Public Adult and 



Continuing. IMiantion^ Tart Proijidont of the State Coorriinatinr; 
Conunltto(^ I'or conlinuinf^ I'UlucaClon^ and a member of bhe Board of 
DiroctorL; oV N.ibional AGCociation for Public Continuing and 
Adult KducaCSon. 

DOKKKN 11 > IIKI.I.KR lias served as Assistant Director of Community 
Scrvlcct^ and Coordinator of tlie Aging Project at the Community College 
of Alloghc^ny CcnmCy, Pittsburgh^ Pennsylvania ^ since 1973* IXirirxg 
this period 5 l^hc has had primary responsibility for researching and 
developing a variety of innovative educational programs for elders* 
She also sorvec as an educational consultant for the local Council 
on Aging, and for the Pennsylvania Governor's Council on Aging. Past 
positions in education and administration include Director of the 
Office of Financial Aid, Oberlin College, Student Coianselor at 
Broome Conmiianity College, Binghamton, New York, and Associate Director 
of Alumni Activities at the University of Pittsburgh. Ms* Heller 
received a graduate degree from the University of Pittsburgh with 
a major in Speech and Theatre Arts. She has also served as a 
member of the Nevi York Governor's Commission for Women. 

WI LLI A14 13 . PA mKR is presently Commxmity Service Coordinator for 
Indian River Commimity College, Fort Pierce, Florida. In this 
position, Mr* Palmer has been responsible for the development and 
administration of a wide variety of programs for elders in four 
counties, and has involved elders not only as students and 
participants, but also as instructors and administrators. Mr. 
Palmer's past experience includes service as an Adult Education 
instructor^x as Director of a Migrant Farm Work Project, and as a 
Vocationa(i Jtehabilitation Counselor. He has a Master's Degree in 
Administration and Supervision of Adult Education, and is a member 
of the Florida Adult Education Association, the Florida Association 
of Community Colleges, and the National Education Association. 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Dean Samuel Albert 
Continuing Education 
Quins igamond Coimnunity College 
670 West Boylston Street 
Worcester, MA OI606 

Dr. Margaret L. Arnold 
Assistant Dean of Faculty 
Ruxbury Community College 
424 Dudley Street 
Roxbuiy, MA 02119 

Maude Arnold 

Coordinator of Gerontology 
Quins igamond Community College 
670 West Boylston Street 
V^orcester, MA OI606 

Dr. Jane Berry 

LaGuardia Community College 

31-10 Thomson Avenue 

Long Island City, N. Y. 11101 

Mrs. Ethel Case 

Director of Community Services 
Greenfield Community College 
One College Drive 
Greenfield, MA OI30I 

Sr. Anne Francis Cavanaugh 
Educational Specialist in Aging 
Mercyhurst College 
501 East 38th Street 
Erie, Pa. I650I 

Robert Charney 

Instructor, "Learning Partner- 
ship Program ■ 
Boston State College 
625 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 



Mrs. Frayda Cooper 
Editor, Ginn & Co. 
191 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 

Mrs. Gail Coughlan 

Dean of Instruction 

Delaware Technical and Community 

College, Wilmington Campus 

333 Shipley Street 

Wilmington, Del. I980I 

Herbert C. Donaghey 
President 

Salem Commimity College 

P. 0. Box 551 

Penns Grove, N. J. 08069 

Barbara J. Drysdale 
Counselor 

Monroe Commimity College 
1000 P. Henrietta Road 
Rochester, N. Y. 14623 

Fannie Eisenstein 

Associate Dean 

N. Y. City Community College 

300 Jay Street 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 

Dr. Thomas W. Elwood 

Coordinator Health Education and 
Health Affairs, National Retired 
Teachers Association, AARP 

1909 K Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20049 



(Participant Listing) 



Prof. John D. Erb 

Cape Cod Comnimlty College 

West Barnstable, MA 02658 

Robert Pinlay 

Coordinator of Pre -College 

Advising, Corning Coiranimlty 

College, Spencer Hill 
Corning, N. Y* 14830 

Mrs, Joan Gallo 

Aging Specialist 

Cayuga County Office of Aging 

Genesee Street 

Auburn, Y. 13021 

Dr. Robert Gallo 

Director of Continuing Education 
Auburn Coinmxmity College 
Franlclin Street 
Auburn, Y. 13021 

Iris W. Gold 

Coordinator, Programming for 
Elderly 

Cuyahoga Coramimity College East 

25444 Harvard Road 

Warrens ville Ti'jp., Ohio 44122 

Mrs, Helen W. Goolishian 
Assoc. Director of Continuing 
Education/Community Services 
Cape Cod Commimity College 
West Barnstable, Wi 02668 

John Haluch 

Special Project-Research Assist 

Syracuse University 

All -University Gerontology Center 

Brockway Hall 

Syracuse, N.- Y* 13210 

R, 0, Hansen 

Director of Continuing Education 
Thomas Nelson Community College 
P. 0. Box 9407 
Hampton, VA 23670 

Margaret S. Henderson 

Vice President 

Salem Community College 

P. 0. Box 551 

Penns Grove, N. J. 08069 



Don Hooper 

Coordinator of Instruction 
Comtnimity College of Vennont 
c/o Union 32 High School 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602 

Ms, Beverly A, Hounsell 
Director, Retirement Programs 
Manchester Community College 
Manchester, Conn. o6o4o 

William G, Huber 
Assistant "Oirector 
County College of Morris 
Rt, 10 & Center Cro", e Road 
Dover, N. J. 0780I 

Dr. Ralph Johnson 
Director, Project Elders 
I4iami-Dade Community College 
300 Northeast Second Avenue 
Miami, Fla. 33132 

Mrs. Shirley Joly 

Coordinator Elder Education 
Projects, Holyoke Community 
College, 303 Homestead Avenue 

Holyoke, m 01040 

Roberta Kevelson 
Coordinator Women's Center 
Bristol Commtmity College 
64 Durkee Street 
Fall River, MA 02720 

Mary Lou Kiley 
■Dean of Students 
Westbl'ook College 
Stevens Avenue 
Portland, Me. 04l01 

William Kraft 

Dean of Open College 

Blanker Hill Community College 

Charlestov^i, m 02129 

Kai;hleen Kurtz 

Assistant Dean of Community 

Services 
Eastfield College 
3737 Motley Drive 
Mesquite, Texas 75149 
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Dr. Leonard K. Lockley 
Assistant to Dean of Academic 
Affairs^ Springfield Technical 
Coramunity College 
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Springfield^ MA 01105 

Dr. Hugo Malamphy 

Director of Community Services 
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Office Manager 
Boston College 
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Assistant to Director of 

Continuing Education 
Berkshire Community College 
West Street 
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Boston University School of 

Social Work 
Boston> MA 

Mary D. Pandaleon 
Coordinator, Continuing 
Education, Queensborough 
Commimity College 
56th Ave. & Springfield Blvd. 
Bay side, N. Y. 



Ms. Gail A. Patr^'^k 
counselor for Retirement 
Manchester Community College 
Manchester, Conn. 06o40 
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Assistant to Director of 

Continuing Education 
Massachusetts Bay Community College 
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D«pof tmunt of Heullh, rducotion, ond VVolforo 



NAML and AOOftl *>*: Of (.MANUf. IN*. Mill 1 ION 

Massachusetts Association of Older " 

Americans , Inc. ^ 
110 Arlinf^ton Gtreet 
Boston, Mass. 02116 



TRANSACtl(>r4 NO 



INSTITUTIONAL ll> NO 



IJIE-G-7H-0060 



Grant No. 



Ji.IEr£.=7l»-0060_.. 



IJAII Of TMlS HirOIIIiNG PtHlOO 

FnOMfi/l/7lt TO 
l-HOJfCT PfRlOO 



6/20/7H 



TO 



14/15/75 



CKCCK IF fINAI. nri'ORT 



1. Cxpi^ndtfurot of DtlEW Funds for this Report Portod 



p., PofiOnnc! 


^ 19,21*2 


U. Alto.'otions ond renovolions 


-0- 


S. Consullont sorvicos 


7,pOO 


1. Other 


7,072 


C. EqulpmonI 


-0- 


Middlesex Comm. College 


3,271 


d. Supplios 


309 


j. Total direct costs 


39,257 


0. Trovel, domestic 


1,863 


k. Indirect costs: 

Rnsn V ns&wriTDr 




1 

f. Trovol. foreign 


^0* 




-0- 


Q. PoUent core costs 


-0- 


1. TOTAL 


39,257 


2. £xpondi(uros from Prior Periods (previously reported) 


-0- 


3. Cumulative Hxponditures 


39,257 


4. Tofol Amount Awarded - Cumulatively 


»4l,373 


5. Unexponded Oalanco (Item 4 lois Item 3) 


2,116 


6. Untiquidoted Obligotioni 


2.116 * 


7. Unobligated Qalanco (Item 5 lost Item 6) 


-0- 


6.O. CotI fjhoring Information - Gronteo Contribution Thi'. Period 


_o~ 


of Total Project Costs (Item Go divided by total of Items 1 and 8a) 


^ -0- 


9.O. Interest/ Income (enclose check) 


-0- 


b. Otfier Refundobte Income (enclose check) 


-0- 
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' \ 

, * Notification of Grant Award signed by Mr- Raymoi.d F. Wormwood on January 15, 1975 
extended program period to April 15 to include a two conference for Community 
College Administrations, elderly community leaders, etc. Contracted to Middlesex 
Community- College 
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NORTH JIKNNKIMN 




STATE JUNIOR COLLEGK 

7411 85lh Avenue North 
Minneapol'.s. Minnesota 55445 
425-4541 



January 17, 1975 



Lillian L. Glickraan 
Benjamin S* Hersey 

Massachusetts Association for Older Americans, Inc. 
110 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Dear Lillian and Ben: 



I have finally finished reading the rough draft of your report 
"Plan Guide for Educational Services to the Elderly" and I must 
^ say that I am quite impressed with what I feel is a very percep- 

\ tive yet practical guide for people involved in the community 

college "business". 

Since I have not received the final draft, I must reserve com- 
plete accolades until you finish such chapters as "Program: A 
vision of the Future", and I would be most interested in seeing 
what the case studies look like. But if both those chapters, 
along with the complete appendix reflect the thought and style 
of the other chapters (which I am sure they will), then I would 
say to "hustle" and get this manual published because I feel 
it's necessary and most timely. 

Please keep ne informed of any new developments and I wilZ look 
forward to leading the final draft. 



Sincerely, 




Biruce M. Bauer 

Director cf Community Services 



BB.bn 
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VENTURA COLLEGE 



4667 TELEGRAPH ROAD. VENTURA. CALIFORNIA 93003 (805) 642-3211 



Mr. Benjamin S. Hersey 

c/o Massachusetts Association for Older Americans, Inc. 
110 Arlington Street 
Boston, MA 02116 

Dear Ben: 

I want to congratulate you and your colleagues on your " Program Planning 
Guide for Educational Services to the Elderly ," I feel that your publication 
gives a comprehensive treatment of the problems of older people in education, 
some plans for organization, and suggestions for action including program 
effectiveness and financial implications. The case studies have been especially 
valuable, I am sure that educational institutions will benefit greatly from 
your guide. 

As you know, I have implemented the Emeritus College concept at Santa 
Monica and Ventura Colleges respectively. The Sapta Monica Program is going 
great, and we recently got the Ventura College Program off the ground. Getting 
programs such as these requires a lot of preliminary groundwork and detailed 
knowledge about successful programs (and their histories) at ether educational 
institutions is a must in the implementation of any such programs. 

I understand that your organization is sponsoring a workshop on Education 
for the Elderly in Boston in Apr^l of this year. I would be most willing to 
participate in your workshop if travel funds can be made available. My college 
is willing to provide my oth^ exp'\-;3es. 

In any case, hope all is going well. 



March A, 1975 



\ 



Hello to Lillian 



Vary truly yours, 




Alfred P. Fernandez 
Dean of Instruction 
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Bucks County Community Colllge 



NKWTOWN. PK.NNSM.VANIA 18910 



Mirch 3, 1975 



'lassachusctts Association of 
01 tier Vicricans, Inc* 
110 Arlin<;ton Street 
Boston, 02116 

Gentlorien: 

Our college is verv much interested in better inj^ the 
pronrains we offer to the elders in our conunimir/. '^'e would 
aFso like to see what other corrnunity colleges offer to the 
.people in tlieir areas* 'Hierefore, I would appreciate it if 
you^ could send me two, conies of the.^urYeyiyou Qom^iled on 
Janiunry 15th on special pro[;rans for elders* 

Than): you very much for your cooperation* 



Very truly yours, 




David J* Johnson 

Assistant !)eaii for Cveninn Prof;rans 



DJJ:ck 
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ROBKRT H. WOOI.KRY 



February 3, 1975 



DKAN OF COMMlJNin SI R\1C» 



Ms. Lillian L, Glickman 
Massachusetts Association of 

Older Americans, Inc. 
110 Arlington Street 
Boston, MA 02116 

Dear Ms. Glickman: 

Last August we received notice that you were developing a planning 
guide on educational services to elders. 

It is time for us to concentrate on these services, and we can use 
all the help we can get. Would you send a copy of the planning guide 
when it becomes available. If you need to charge us for this copy, 
please advise so I can send you a purchase order. 



Sincerely, 




Robert H. Woolery 

Dean of Community Services 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE at Vamhgm 



86 Main Street 
Ftrmington, Mnine 0493S 
207-778-3501 



October 18, 1974 



Dr. Lillian Glickman 
Massachusetts Association 

of Older Americans 
110 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Dear Dr. Glickman: 

I have read in the September 2, 1974 issue of Adult and 
Continuing Education Today that you will prepare a program 
planning guide for community colleges interested in developing 
new programs for the elderly. 

Your guide would be mos/t helpful to me as I search for 
methods to include the elderly in this area in Public Services 
programs offered by this College. 

Will you please advise me when this guide will be available 
and how I may obtain a copy of it? Thank you. 




Sincerely, 




DSF/eb 



David S. Fearon 

Dean of Public Services 



ERIC 




telephone: 

927-4B50 



April 14, 1975 



Mr. John Kendricks 

Associate Dean of Continuing Education 
Middlesex Community College 
Springs Road 
Bedford MA 01730 

Dear John; 

For your information I thoroughly enjoyed the Conference that 
you, Ben and Lillian developed on Planning Programs for the Elderly. 

I believe it was structured so that those individuals who 
had come to pick up practical information were afforded the 
opportunity to do so. The Conference was well thought out and 
very well directed. 

I picked up a number of very valuable ideas which I hope to 
expand within the coming month. 

Congratulations on a job well done. 



Sincerely i 




Paul K. Willenbrock 
Assistant Dean of 
Continuing Education 
and Community Services 

PKW:lr 
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Statement made by Paul Parks, Massachusetts Secretary of Education, at the 

Dissemination Conference 
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Statonent made by Paul Parks, Secretary of Education to the Middlesex Ccrnmunity 
College Planning for Elders, March 10, 1975 

ELDER EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Today one in every ten Americans is over 65 years of age, 
by the year 2000 one out of every nine will be over 65 years of 
age. The implications of this increasingly older population 
are considerable. Currently, many people 65 years of age or 
over have had eight years of formal schooling. In the next 
twenty five years, elders will all shar^ a higher level of 
formal education, with high school diploma and some post- 
secondary education becoming the norm. The educational needs 
of such a population have to be considered and planned for now. 

The Comi^onwealth of Massachusetts recognizes its responsibility 
to its elder citizens and has become increasingly committed 
to providing educational opportunities for elders through 
programs directly for elders and for those working with elders. 
In the past two years the Commonwealth has more than doubled 
its financial and programmatic commitment to elders. In 1974 
The Executive Office: of Educational Affairs and the^. Community 
College Board collaborated with the Boston University Gerontology 
Center to deliver "training for trainers" at five different 
community colleges. At present, The Executive Office of 
Educational Affairs c. ^ the Office of Elder Affairs are working 
in a joint effort with community colleges throughout the' state 
to deliver educational services to elders and those working with 
elders. Ten community colleges are involved in this project 
funded through Title IV-A of the Older Americans Act. One thousand 
persons are receiving tuition free courses from this grant. 



-2- 
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Along with these direct educational services, Massachusetts 
is also conducting a survey of the educational needs of elders. 
The results of this study will be published early in June, 1975 
along with two resource handbooks of educational opportunities 
that exist in the state for elders / one handbook for service 
agencies for elders, and one handbook for elder consumers. 

For the future, I and Secretary of Elder Affairs, Rose Claffey, 

have formed a planning group to develop a statewide elder education 

plan. The objectives of this group will be to meet tl.a educational 

needs of elders throughout the state through a long-range plan 

based on state commitment to elder education, the solicitation of 

federal funding, private funding, and the collaborative efforts 

of those post-secondary institutions interested in providing 

elder education services. Some of the immediate possibilities 

that could emerge from this planning grdXip are: 

A renewal of the current IV-A grant for the community 
colleges. 

A formulation of a plan that would involve elders in 
sharing in the state scholarship fund; applying for 
Basic Opportunity Grants from the federal government; 
increasing the awareness of elder veterans to their 
benefits of free tuition at state educational institutions. 

Sponsorship of regional collaborative efforts ofycommunity 
colleges by the Executive Office of Educational Affairs. 

The creation of a tuition-free, space-available formula 
for elders interested in taking courses at the community 
^ and state colleges. 

, ■ A public education program for elders informing them 

of existing educational opportunities throughout the state. 

Vtords of Frederick Douglass: "It is inportant to make the best of both worlds, 
(here and the hereafter) , but make the best of this world first, ^Decause it cones 
first — and he who does not itiprove himse3 1 by the motives and opportunities 
afforded by this world give^ the best evidence that he would not inprove in 
Q any other world." 
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By WENDELL COLTIN 

Community colleges have an obligation to provide 
educational opportunities for older p-^rscns and i n 
Massachusetts, "there is leadership 
were told recently by Andrew Kori. 
of Community t'jnd Junior Collego' 
Kprim came to Boston fo** 

Middlesex Community College, an^; _ 

Lillian Glickman and Ben He.^ey, who have spent con- 
siderable lime looking into the programs , community col- 
leges have been offering the elderly throughourthe country; ' 
and considering the potentialities for gieate/service. 

:ndeed» State Education Secretary Paul Parks. -one of 
the speakers, pointed out the educatioiial^needs of a growing 
population of elders must be considered and planned for 
now; and he disclosed he and Elder Affairs Secretary Rose 
Claffcy have formed a planning group to develop a 
state^yide education plan. 

Some of the "immediate possibilities that could 
emerge" from the planning group, he said, could have 
ciders sharing State scholarship funds; and increasing 
awareness of elder veterans to their benefit rights in State 
educational institutions; creation of a tuition-free, space- 
tfailable formula for elders -interested in taking courses at 
community and State colleges; and a public education pro- 
gram for elders, inj[<^rmmg them of existing educational op- 
portunitites throughout the State. 

JACK LEFF'S FRIENDS, including those who have 
been associated with him in programs as an advocate for 
the elderly and others familiar with his work as the first 
Massachusetts Secretary of Elder Affairs, were pleased to 
learn of his remaining in Massachusetts after leaving State 
service.. He <iid have opportunities to take his knowledge, 
experience— and his family— to other States; but did nc 
Want "to leave here. He has become associated with the 
newly-created Brandeis-Boston University Gerontology 
Consorfiuni. which formally imks the resources of the 
Brandeis University program in Economics and Politics of 
Aging with the B.U. Gerontology Center for the purpose of 
developing long-term training programs leading to a grad- 
uate degree and short-term training programs for persons 
currently workmg for public and private agencies. It will 
also prove ideal technical assistance to public and private 
agencies In all aspects of program development and 
management. 

The Consortium will host a symposium entitled. "Govern- 
ment; A Positive View** on Apr. 30. May 1 and 2 at the B.U. 
Gerontology Center, 635 Commonwealih Ave.. Speakers will 
Include Judge Albert Kramer of Quincy District Court; 
State :Rep. David J. Mofenson. chairman of the Committee 
on Human Services and Elderiy Affairs and former Gov. 
Francis W. Sarjjcnt; HEW Regional Director Robert Fulton 
and U.S. Rep. Michael Harrington. 

((Your questions are welcome. Address Medicare 
Mailbox, Herald American, 300 Harrison Ave, BosfoiL 
Mass, 02106). 

— ■ r-t'Ji ■■ ■ ■/ ■ 
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- By WENDELL COLTIN 

A woridng conference with the theme, "Eoucation for a 
New Age; Planning for EldeiJy" vvill be hold Apr. 10 and 11 
at the. Holiday Inn, G<?;>2mment Center. Boston* urder 
sponsorship of Mi ddlesex Cojn munit^; Cciiege, Bedford. 

p»e college has undertak^nl^ie conference with support 
from the Massachusetts Ass'it.^f Older Aaericans, 
Massachusct» Board of Regional Cbmniumty Collges and 
the National Institute of Education. Its purpose is to bring 
together a llsuted group of approximately 50 community 
.college administrators in the Nonheast region, and experts 
In aging and education, to discuss in depth specific solutions 
to^common problems encountered in educaconal program 
«yelopment for elders* 

^Pr, John H. Kendricic, dean of continuing education at 
Middlesex Community College, said the conference grew out 
of a nationwide sur/ey of community college orogramir for 
tfdera undertaken by fiea Kersey and Mrs. Lillian Glickman 
for the Massachusetts ass'p of Older Americans. 

.The survey was the basis for preparation of a program- 
planning guide for educational services to elders through 
community colleges, which is soon to be published by the I 
Kational Institute for Education. It foup^d growing intereot r 
and 'enthusiasm on the part cf coramumty colleges in i 
"leaching the older adult population. " f 

Most administrators expressed oarticdar interest in in- i 
fcnnation on programming ror elders ir\ other colleges and c 
many felt that, while there was a wealth of background in- 
fonnation, there was very little material which dealt with 2 
tiie practical dvTiamics encountered in planning and ad- 
ministering programs. Consequently, Middlesex Communit} p 
College engaged the survey team to develop a conference to r 
fill the gap. 

/ Hersey and Mrs. Glickman have masters* deprc-es in > 
' social work. He was graduated from the Boston Universif/ L 
School of Social Work, she from Radcliffe. He ssned * 
director cf the Boston Center for Older An:erican5. also as a 
artaf£ and board member of the MAOA. Mrs. Glickman. who 

also graduated from the Florence Keller .School of So- ^ • 
dal Flaming and Adminiseraaon. Brandeis. served as 
coorOinalur for the Mpssachusetis Special Planning Com- 
tni^lpn on Elderly Affairs and the 1971 White House Con- 
ference on Aging; and v^ots responsible for coordinating 
Massachusetts* ro!e in the conference, i 

As executive director of the Massachusetts Governor's 
^Commission on Citizen Participation, -shfe studied the volu:i- 
tary action programs in the Ccmmonweciith and develop, 
saent' of state-supported volunteer programs. In recent 
Mrs. Glickman worked for the MAOA. developing 
and ImplementLng programs to train older adults as ad- 
vocates and information a^^enls 

While serving as director of the Boston Center for Older 
Americans, Hersey worked with eldrr leaders to form the 
first statewide advocate organization for ciders in the u> 
tlo2t the yj-.OA, 

(Yotff (questions arc uplcome. Address Medicare , 
J^]<>oy y Bosf on ^^"^' ^ ■Americg^ 2^ 
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